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Tue boys had their cabin in a deep, wild 
cahon of the Santa Inez mountains. They 


were city lads, but they had been in the moun- 
tains nearly a year, and could hunt and shoot 


and ride like young ranchmen. 

During the winter rains, Fred Ransom, an 
old hunter, had kept their camp—‘“‘ Me orders is 
to look arter thim ying hinters,” he said. But 
when spring came, Fred went back to his farm, 
and the boys were left to their own devices. 

One night, when they were lying on their 
blankets telling stories, they were startled to 
hear some one call for help from out the 
gloomy darkness of the cafon. They rushed 
to the door and listened. The cry was unmis- 
takable—it was the voice of some one in dis- 
tress. It seemed to come from far up the 
canon, and the boys hurried out into the night 
and some rods away from the door. They 
knew that the upper cafon was wild and rugged 
in the extreme, and could not well be ap- 
proached save by the trail passing their camp. 
Was it possible that some one had lost his way, 
and in sheer despair had descended into the 
wild, impassable ravine?) The cry continued, 
and it was so certainly a human voice, and was 
so pleading and piteous, that it wrung intense 
sympathy from the astonished boys at the same 
moment that it filled them with alarm and dread. 
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“Mort, we must go—it ’s too dreadful—I 
believe it ’s a child!” cried Vernon. 

“We can’t without torches.” 

“T ’ll tell you. Let ’s fire a gun!” 
Vernon ran to the cabin to bring a rifle. 

Morton thought like a flash that a big bonfire 
would be the thing, and he was hurriedly throw- 
ing together logs from the woodpile, when the 
sharp crack of Vernon’s rifle rang out and 
echoed through the cafion. 

Both boys listened for a shout; but an empty 
silence followed the report. 

“ Perhaps he can’t call any more,” said Mor- 
ton, stooping down to light the pyramid of logs. 

“* Duke,’ lie down, sir! Down, down, sir!” 
commanded Vernon, sternly. 

The big hound at first had bayed, as he 
might at any obscure disturbance, but now he 
ran about nervously, whining and making short 
excursions into the solemn gloom. In a 
moment, as it seemed, the bonfire’, became a 
towering column of swaying flames, and the 
circle of bright illumination steadily enlarged 
until the wavering glare danced upon the steep 
bank of chaparral behind the cabin. 

Suddenly that strange cry was repeated— 
more distant, more weird, and more prolonged ; 
but it died away in something like a drawl. 

The boys exchanged a hasty glance. Vernon 
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sprang forward and seized his rifle to fire an- 
other signal ; but his purpose instantly gave way 


before a new 
thought. The 
gun sank again 
slowly from his 
shoulder, as a 
humorous grin 
spread over his 
face, and, with 
a loud shout 
of laughter, he 
cried: “It’s a 
panther, Mort 
—a panther! 
Well, I ‘ll be 
bound!” 
“Well,that’s 
a good one on 
us!” groaned 
Morton,  star- 
ing hard at 
Vernon, and 
then they burst 
forth into peals 
of laughter at 
what seemed a 
huge joke on 
themselves. 
“Funny I 
did n’t think of 
that the very 
first thing!” 
exclaimed Ver- 
non, throwing 
himself down 
in disgust be- 
fore the fire. 
“Of course— 
perfectly ab- 
surd! Nobody 
could be up the 
canon who did 
not pass here! 
Lost—a child, 
too! Ha, ha!” 


THE FIRST APPEARANCE 


“Sounded awfully like one, though,” said 
Morton, who sat Turkish fashion with his elbows 
upon his knees, gazing into the fire, and re- 
calling the pathetic cry they had heard. 
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“ How he drawled it out and sang it at the 
last, as if making fun of us! I believe he knew 


OF THE MOUNTAIN-LION. 


tinguished as the two rolled 
ment’s fierce encounter. 

The startled boys jumped up and sprang for- 
ward, but the hot fight had already become a 


he had fooled 
us!” said Ver- 
non, in great 
indignation. 


One even 
ing, not long 
after, the boys 
sat upon the 
front of the 
porch, dan- 
gling their legs 
in the air and 
discussing the 
day’s doings. 

Duke lay 
upon the porch 
next the boys, 
with his nose 
between his 
paws, his big 
eyes turning 
quickly hither 
and thither, 
responding to 
every suspicion 
of flitting shad- 
ow or snapping 
twig. Suddenly 
he leaped from 
the porch with 
one short, low 
growl, darted 
down to the 
creek, clearing 
it at a bound, 
and on the in- 
stant was in a 
savage grapple 
with some wild 
beast, whose 
hoarse, rasping 
growls could 
easily be dis- 
over in a mo- 
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mad chase, and before they could fully realize 


what had happened, the hound had treed his rifle. 


antagonist not fifty 
vards away. 

= Quick, Mort, the 
guns!” Vernon shouted, 
as he dashed on to back 
up Duke, now leaping 
into the air and whin- 
ing and barking about 
the base of the huge 
upturned roots of a 
fallen sycamore. 

“Good dog, Duke! 
Steady, steady, Duke!” 
Vernon called out in an 
encouraging voice, as 
he made forward over 
the rough ground. 

He knew that syca- 
more covert well; and 
like a flash he thought 
what a capital place it 
was to corner a wild 
animal. The giant tree 
had stood by the wa- 
ter’s brink, and when it 
fell, the network of laby- 
rinthine roots had torn 
out and carried with 
them the earth in which 
they were embedded, 
and now the upturned, 
circular mass 
crowned upon its upper 
edge by a narrow line 
of fresh young shoots. 

Here, apparently, the 
marauder in his haste 
had taken refuge. But 
what a treacherous hid- 
ing-place! For though 
the large green leaves 
afforded some concealment while the heavy 
shadows of the hill fell across the thicket, the 
moment the approaching moonlight reached 
the spot the lurking-place of the fugitive was 
certain to be revealed. Vernon’s pulses beat 
fast as he anticipated the excitement of that 
moment—the sudden exposure of the crouch- 


was 
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ing form, the savage growl, the flash from his 
As he heard Morton approaching with 


“THE BIG, UGLY HEAD SHOT OUT AGAIN WITH BARED TEETH 
AND A HISSING SNARL,” 


(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


the guns, he raised a hand to caution him, 
for his one fear now was that something 


would happen to start the quarry. There was 
a hasty parley, and the two advanced cau- 
tiously to a position guarding the covert on 
the side next the hill. 

“Well planned,” thought Vernon, as he re- 
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flected that the dashing mountain stream would 
probably afford an effective guard on the other 
side. And now there was nothing to do but to 
wait for the moonlight to spring the trap! 

But Duke was so much emboldened by the 
near presence of the boys that he suddenly 
began leaping up toward the edge of the covert. 
The third time he jumped, the boys were 
amazed and startled to see dart out at him a 
huge, fierce, square-shaped head that left no 
doubt as to the animal’s identity. “It ’s a 
panther—a mountain-lion!”” gasped Vernon 
under his breath ; and both boys started back in 
alarm as the big, ugly head shot out again with 
bared teeth and a hissing snarl. 

A mountain-lion! Zat was far more than 
they had bargained for. Vernon’s confidence 
was suddenly transformed to uncertainty and 
dread. In ten short minutes the moonlight 
would play over that thicket, and the long, 
lithe body and savage head of the panther 
would be clearly visible; but—to shoot—at a 
panther—at such close range! Why, he could 
be upon them with one terrible spring! Vernon 
felt the skin of his whole body pucker and chill 
as his frightened fancy pictured the powerful, 
willowy form crouching for a spring at that 
very moment. 

Suddenly Duke darted around the base of 
the root with a savage yelp, plunged into the 
water and down the stream from boulder to 
boulder and pool to pool in great, swift leaps, 
marked by jerky growls and yaps and the rip- 
ping swish of his feet cutting the water. 

“Tt ’s a break! a break!” cried Vernon, and 
with a shout the boys dashed off in pursuit, 
forgetting their benumbing fear, and calling 
loudly to the dog, lest he let slip the prize. 

Duke’s onrushing growls and yaps quickly 
changed to short, sharp barks, and at once the 
boys realized that their foe was again treed. 

“ By George, that dog ’s a—”’ 

“Soft, Mort,’”’ commanded Vernon, under his 
breath, grasping him roughly by the shoulder. 
“We ’ve got to be careful! We—we must first 
find out where the fellow is!” 

From where they were they could just see 
Duke bounding into the air beneath the long, 
lanky trunk of an overhanging sycamore on the 
other side of the creek. The tree really sprang 
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from their own bank, but it leaned more than 
half over, so that it stretched its gaunt length 
across the stream and far toward the jutting 
rocks of the west wall of the cafion. 

“He ’s in that tree! Oh, we ’re—”’ 

“Will you be s#//, Mort!”’ growled Vernon, 
preparing to cross the creek behind the shelter 
of a bush. 

They were creeping stealthily up the bank on 
the other side, when Vernon caught sight of the 
great, ugly head poked out from among the 
scant foliage of the tree-top, the yellow-green 
eyes with their central coals of fire glaring 
right down at him! 

It’s a puckery, clammy chill that surges over 
your skin the first time you see wild eyes 
gleaming at you in the night! 

And there was something lurking, wily, and 
treacherous in the panther’s motionless, steady 
stare that gave Vernon new cause for appre- 
hension. There seemed to be purpose, method, 
and resolution in it. It made him feel that his 
enemy was now consciously pitted against him, 
and that he meant to use every resource of 
cunning and of savage strength that he pos- 
sessed to effect his escape. 

The thought called out Vernon’s young man- 
hood as it had never been called out before. 
His mind suddenly seemed a blaze of light all 
focused upon the fact that he was face to face 
with a crafty, ferocious, and powerful wild 
beast, and that one false move might cost the 
lives of himself and his younger brother. Yet 
the intense vividness with which he saw the 
danger only made him calm and strong, and he 
even felt a splendid exhilaration as his sound 
mind and body responded to the call with every 
faculty at his command. 

At this moment the full moonlight fell upon 
the tree-top and bathed it in a mellow radiance 
which at once revealed the outline of the pan- 
ther’s powerful form crouching close along the 
tree-trunk ; and it even lit up the tawny yellow 
of his skin. Instantly the great beast showed 
his dislike of the exposure by creeping farther 
on among the branches, heralding the move by 
a half-suppressed angry snarl. 

Vernon was glad of the moment’s respite 
in which to think. He argued that the lion 
would not venture a leap direct to the ground, 
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—a straight fall of twenty feet,—but would first 
descend the tree-trunk part way, and then make 
his spring. He had already taken his stand 
near the lower end of the slanting tree, and 
now he saw that the lion would be forced to 
advance straight toward him, which of course 
he would do slowly, and thus give him his 
opportunity. 

“Tf he only waits till the moonlight comes!’ 
thought Vernon, anxiously. For he knew that 
until the moonlight touched the sights of his 
rifle there could be no certainty in his aim; 
and to fire the shot-gun at that distance would 
be hazardous in the extreme, while to advance 
into the moonlight would be equally so, fer he 
could then be covered at one spring from the 
panther’s hiding-place. 

“Only wait, only wait, old fellow!”’ Vernon 
repeated to himself, with increasing anxiety, as 
the critical moment drew nearer. 

But the panther was already creeping forward 
along the tree-trunk. As he emerged from the 
partial shelter, he stopped, stood up to his full 
height, bared his teeth, and snarled a savage 
snarl of defiance. Vernon had n’t realized be- 
fore how big and terrible he would look! For 
a moment he almost wished they were back 
in the cabin. Morton grasped him by the 
jacket at the back; and Duke growled a fierce, 
long, guttural growl, while every bristle along 
his back stood erect. 

The panther surveyed the scene with a calm- 
ness and deliberation calculated to unnerve 
any but the steadiest hand. He seemed to be 
weighing the relative costs of retreating and of 
Vernon was suddenly seized by a 
But he knew that to 


advancing. 
strong temptation to fire. 
miss the right spot by so much as an inch might 
be fatal—he dared not move, and the line of the 
moonlight on the ground before him was still 
three feet away! It was a trying moment. 

Then the panther began to advance. He 
crouched, and crept slowly forward step by 
step, snarling and laying back his ears in an 
ugly manner, while he kept his wicked, gleam- 
ing eyes fixed steadily upon the trio. 

Vernon felt his flesh begin to creep and his 
hair to stiffen, and his heart suddenly jumped 
and began pounding against the wall of his 
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chest. ‘‘ Fie!” he said to himself, clenching 
his teeth and fists. 

It was over in an instant (Vernon was really 
a boy of splendid courage), and his thoughts 
were again fixed upon the business before him 
—and none too soon! 

The panther had stopped. He crouched 
lower. The tip of his long tail began to lash 
from side to side, his head was low and pushed 
far forward; his thin lips twitched nervously, 
and his ugly claws dug into the bark. Vernon 
did not need to be told that the lion meant to 
spring, and that to delay an instant would be 
fatal. ‘The rifle rose to his shoulder—ah! the 
moonlight fell full upon the sights. A rising roar 
was met by a clear, sharp report, which rang 
back from the cliff and echoed again as a tawny 
body whirled through the air and fell in a shape- 
less, quivering mass on the ground below. 

“Hurray!” shouted Morton, as the pent-up 
nervousness escaped in a wild yell of delight. 

It was the proudest moment of Vernon’s 
life as he looked dowm at the great beast’s out- 
stretched form. 

“The standing up to it was the worst,” said 
Vernon, as he thought of how he had to pul! 
himself together when the panther began to 
creep toward him along the tree-trunk, utter- 
ing that ugly, hissing snarl. 

He stooped down and lifted the huge, 
block-shaped head, and saw that the bullet 
had passed through the brain and out on the 
back of the neck. ‘“ Must have smashed his 
neck, too,” he said thoughtfully. Then his 
eyes swept over the handsome length of the 
skin, and he exclaimed: “ By George, but 
that ‘Il make a trophy! I say, Mort, we ’ll 
have it dressed and keep it! Old Mason ’ll do 
it for us.” And as the idea caught their ima- 
ginations, they danced and circled about their 
prize in the moonlight like young savages, and 
the walls of the cafon rang again and again 
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with their glee. 

Three weeks later Ned Wilson, their school 
friend, came to visit Mountain Chasm, and he 
was speedily introduced to the skin of what 
they had called the “lost child,” while he lis- 
tened with wide-eyed astonishment and admi- 
ration to the story of its finding and “ rescue.” 
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D MOoFFETT. 


WouLD you see the most skilful pilots in the 
world, men who know all the tricks with ocean 
liners and the Indian tricks as well, who fight 
the rush of seventy-foot tides in the Bay of 
Fundy, or drive their frail canoes through 
furious gorges, or coolly turn the nose of a 
thousand-ton steamboat into the white jaws of 
rock-split rapids where a yard either way or a 
second’s doubt would mean destruction, or 
hitch long hawsers to a log raft big as a city 
block (the lumber in a single raft may be 
worth a hundred thousand dollars), and swing 
her down a tumbling waterway hundreds of 
miles, with a peril in every one, and land her 
safe? If you would see all this, go to the won- 
derful St. Lawrence, which sweeps in wide and 
troubled reaches from the Great Lakes to the 
sea. 

Of course I do not mean that any one man 
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can do all these things,—that would be asking 


too much,—but each in his own line, half- 
breed or Indian or fur-bundled voyageur, has 
such quickness of eye, such surety of hand, 
that you will be glad enough to watch the 
rafters on their rafts, and ask no more of them, 
or the canoeists at their paddles, or the big-craft 
pilots at their wheels. 

Let us stand on the long iron bridge that 
spans the St. Lawrence just above Montreal, 
the very place to study the river as it nat 
rows and runs swifter for its smashing plunge 
through yonder rapids to the east, the dreaded 
Lachine Rapids, whose snarling teeth flash 
white in the sun. Look down into the green- 
ish rush, and see how the waters hurl past 
piers, sharp-pointed up- 


these good stone 


stream against the tearing of winter ice! 


Here goes the torrent of Niagara and the in- 
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land ocean of Superior and Erie and Ontario, 
all crushed into a funnel of land by this big 
island at the left that blocks. the flow, and 
gorged by the in-pour of the Ottawa a few 
miles back that brings down the floods of 
southern Canada. As fast as a horse can gal- 
lop runs the river here, and faster and faster it 
goes as the long slant takes it, ten, twelve, 
fourteen miles an hour (which is something for 
a river), until a dozen islands strewn across 
the funnel’s lower end goad the rapids to their 
greatest rage. Here is where they kill. Then 
suddenly all is quiet, and the river, spreading 
to a triple width, rests, after its madness, in 
Montreal’s placid harbor. 

Standing here, I think of my first experience 
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boats, and only a single way of doing the right 
thing. For four miles the pilot must race 
along a squirming, twisting, plunging thread 
of water, that leaps ahead like a greyhound, 
and changes its crookedness somewhat from 
day to day with wind and tide. In that thread 
alone is safety; elsewhere is ruin and wreck. 
Instantly he must read the message of a boil- 
ing eddy or the menace of a beckoning reef, 
and take it this way or that instantly, for there 
are the hungry rocks on either hand. He must 
know things without seeing them; must feel 
the pulse of the rapids, as it were, so that when 
a mist clouds his view, or the shine of a low- 
hung rainbow dazzles him, he may still go 
It is a fact that with all the pilots in 


. 


right. 





A STEAMBOAT IN THE LACHINE RAPIDS. 


in shooting these rapids (it was on one of the 
large river boats), and I must confess that it 
gave me no very thrilling sense of danger. 
There were two or three plunges, to be sure, at 
the steepest part, and a little swaying or lurch- 
ing, but, so far as movement goes, nothing to 
disturb one accustomed to the vicissitudes of, 
say, ordinary trolley-car navigation. However, 
when I came to the reason of this fairly smooth 
descent, and saw what it means to stand at 
the wheel through that treacherous channel, I 
found my wonder growing. I thought of the 
lion-tamer, whose skill is shown not so much 
by what happens while he is in the cage as by 
what does not happen. A hundred ways there 
are of doing the wrong thing with one of these 


this pilot-land, and all the hardy watermen 
born and brought up on the St. Lawrence, 
there are not ten—perhaps not six—men in 
Canada to-day, French or English or Indian, 
who would dare this peril. For all other rap- 
ids of the route, the Gallop Rapids, the Split- 
rock Rapids, the Cascades, and the rest, there 
are pilots in plenty; but not for these of La- 
chine. And, to use the same simile again, I 
saw that the shooting of these Lachine Rapids 
is like the taming of a particularly fierce lion ; 
it is a business by itself that few men care to 
undertake. 

So it came that I sought out one of these 
few, Fred Ouillette, pilot and son of a pilot, 
an idol in the company’s eyes, a hero to the 
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boys of Montreal, a figure to be stared at 
always by anxious passengers as he peers 
through the window atop the forward deck, a 
man whom people point to as he passes: 
“There ’s the fellow that took us through the 
rapids. That’s Ouillette.” This unsought no- 
toriety has made him shy. He does not like 
to talk about his work or tell you how it feels 
to do this thing. A dash of Indian blood is 
in him, with some of the silent, stoic, Indian 
nature. Yet certain facts he vouchsafed, when 
I went to his home, that help one to an under- 
standing of his life. 

He emphasized this, for instance, as essen- 
tial in a man who would face that fury of 
waters with many lives in his keeping: he must 
not be afraid. One would say that the rapids 
feel where the mastery is, whether with them 
or with the pilot, and woe to him if pounding 
heart or wavering hand betray him. The rap- 
ids will have no mercy. And there are pilots, 
it appears, who know the Lachine Rapids, 
every foot of them, and could do Ouillette’s 
work perfectly if Ouillette were standing near, 
yet would fail utterly if left alone. Every 
danger they can overcome but the one that 
lies in themselves. They cannot brave their 
own fear. He cited the case of a pilot’s son 
who had worked in the Lachine Rapids for 
years, helping his father, and learned the river 
as well as a man can know it. At the old 
man’s death, this son announced that he 
would take his father’s place, and shoot the 
rapids as they always had done; yet a season 
passed, then a second season, and always he 
postponed beginning, and, with one excuse or 
another, took his boats through the Lachine 
Canal, a safe but tame short cut, not likely to 
draw tourists. 

“Not start heem right, that fadder,” said 
Ouillette. ‘“‘ Now too late. Now nevair he 
can learn heem right.” 

“Why, how should he have started him?” 
I asked. 

“Same way like my fadder start me.” And 
then, in his jerky Canadian speech, he explained 
how this was. 

Ouillette went back to his own young man- 
hood, to the years when he, too, stood by his 
father’s side and watched him take the big 
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boats down. What a picture he drew in his 
queer, rugged phrases! I could see the old 


pilot braced at the six-foot wheel, with three 
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THE PILOT, 


men in oilskins standing by to help him put her 
over, Fred one of the three. And it was “ Hip!” 
“Bas!” “Hip!” “Bas!” (“ Up!” “ Down!” 
“Up!” “ Down!”) until the increasing roar of 
the cataract drowned all words, and then it 
was a jerk of shoulders or head, this way or 
that, while the men strained at the spokes. 
Never once was the wheel at rest after they 
entered the rapids, but spinning, spinning al- 
ways, while the boat shot like a snake through 
black rocks and churning chasms. 

They used to take the boats—as Ouillette 
takes them still—at Cornwall, sixty miles up 
the river, and, before coming to Lachine, would 
shoot the swift Coteau Rapids, where many a 
life has gone, then the terrifying Cedar Rapids, 
which seem the most dangerous of all, and 
finally, the Split-rock Rapids, which some say 
And each year, as 





are the most dangerous. 
the season opened, Fred would ask his father 
to let him take the wheel some day when the 
river was high and the rocks well covered, 
and the boat lightly laden, wishing thus to try 
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the easiest rapids under easiest conditions. 
But his father would look at him and say: “ Do 
you know the river, my son?) Are you sure 
you know the And 
answer: “ Father, I think I do.’ 
could he be sure until he had stood the test? 
So it went on from year to year, and Ouil- 


Fred would 


’ For how 


river?” 
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never to be forgotten. It was late in the sum 
mer, and the rapids, being low, were at thei: 
very worst, since the rocks were nearer th 
surface. Besides that, on this particular day 
they were carrying a heavy load, and the wink 
was southeast, blowing hard—the very wind 
to make trouble at the bad places. 
shot throug] 


They had 











all the rapids 
but the last, 
and were wel! 
below the La- 
chine bridge 
when the el- 
der Ouillette 
asked the boy, 
“My son, do 
you know the 
river?” 

And Fred 
answered as 
usual, without 
any thought 
of what was 
coming next, 
“Father, I 
think I do.” 

They were 
just at the 
danger - point 
now, and all 
the straining 
waters were 
sucking them 
down to the 
first plunge. 

“Then take 
her through,” 
said the old 
man, stepping 
back; “ there 
is the wheel.” 

“My fad- 


der he make 
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lette was almost despairing of a chance to 
show himself worthy of his father’s teaching, 
when, suddenly, the chance came in a way 
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much _ terre- 


ble thing % said Ouillette shaking his head at 
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But he took her through somehow, half 
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‘“**MAN OVERBOARD!’” 


blinded by the swirl of water and the shock. 
At the wheel he stood, and with a touch of his 
father’s hand now and then to help him, he 
brought the boat down safely. There was a 
kind of Spartan philosophy in the old man’s 


action. His idea was that, could he once 


AN INDIAN CANOE 


TO THE RESCUE. (SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


make his son face the worst of this business 
and come out unharmed, then never would the 
boy know fear again, for all the rest would be 
easier than what he had already done. And 
certainly his plan worked well, for Fred Ouil- 
lette has been fearless in the rapids ever since. 
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“ Have you lost any lives?” I asked, reach- 
ing out for thrilling stories. 

“ Nevair,’’ said he. 

‘Ever come near it?” 

He looked at me a moment, and then said 
quietly: “ Always, sair, we come near it.” 

Then he told of cases where at the last mo- 
ment he had seen some mad risk in going 
down, and had turned his steamer in the very 
throat of the torrent, and, with groaning 
wheels and straining timbers, fought his way 
back foot by foot to safety. Once a fog 
dropped about them suddenly, and once the 
starboard rudder-chain broke. This last was 
all but a disaster, for they were down so far 
that the river must surely have conquered 
the engines had they tried to head upstream. 
Ouillette saw there was only one way to save 
his boat and the lives she carried, and, putting 
the wheel hard aport, for the port chain held, 
he ran her on the rocks. And there she lay, 
the good steamboat “ Spartan,” all that night, 
with passengers in an anguish of excitement, 
while Indian pilots from Caughnawaga made 
it quite clear what “Aey are good for—put off 
swiftly in their little barks straight into that 
reeling flood, straight out to the helpless boat, 
then back to shore, each bearing two or three 
of the fear-struck company. Then out again 
and back again until darkness came. Then 
out again and back again when darkness had 
fallen. Think of that! Hour after hour, 
with paddles alone, these dauntless sons of 
Iroquois braves fought the rapids, triumphed 
over the rapids, and brought to land through 
the night and the rage of waters every soul on 
that imperiled vessel! 

Another instance he gave, showing the 
admirable alertness of these Indians, as well 
as their skill with the canoe. It was in the 
summer of 1900, late of an afternoon, and so 
heavy was the August heat that even on the 
river the passengers were gasping for air. 
Shortly after they entered the cataract several 
persons saw a large man climb to the top of a 
water-tank on the hurricane-deck, and seat 
himself there in one of the folding deck-chairs. 
The man’s purpose was, evidently, to seek a 
cooler spot than he had found below, and the 
boat was running so steadily that no one 
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thought of danger. Indeed, there would have 
been no danger had not the gentleman fallen 
into a comfortable doze just as Ouillette 
steadied the boat for her first downward leay 
and then brought her over to starboard with a 
jerk, which jerk so effectually disturbed th« 
large man’s slumbers that the first thing he 
knew he was shot off his rickety chair, over 
the side of the water-tank, clean over th¢ 
steamboat decks, down, splash! into the St. 
Lawrence at a point where it is not good for 
any man to be. He was right in the main 
sweep of the river, where one may live fo1 
twenty minutes if he can keep afloat so long, 
but scarcely longer, since twenty minutes will 
bring him to the last rush of rapids, where 
swimmers do not live. 

What happened after this I have from an 
eye-witness, who rushed back with others at 
the cry, “Man overboard!” and joined in a 
reckless throwing over of chairs, boxes, and 
life-preservers that profited little, for the man 
was left far behind by the steamboat, which 
could do nothing—and Ouillette could do 
nothing—but whistle a hoarse danger-warning 
and go its way. A magnificent swimmer he 
must have been, this rudely awakened tourist, 
for the passengers, crowded astern, could fol- 
low the black speck that was his head bobbing 
along steadily, undisturbed, one would say, by 
dangers, apparently going upstream as the 
steamboat gained on him —really coming 
downstream with the full force of the current, 
and yielding to it entirely, all strength saved 
for steering. Not a man on the boat believed 
that the swimmer would come out alive, and, 
helpless to save, they stood there in sickening 
fascination, watching him sweep down to his 
death. 

Then suddenly rang out a cry: “ Look! 
There! A canoe!” And out from the 
shadows and shallows offshore shot a slender 
prow with a figure in bow and stern. The In- 
dians were coming to the rescue! They must 
have started even as the man fell,—such a 
thing it is to be an Indian! — and, with a 
knowledge of the rapids that is theirs alone, 
they had aimed the swift craft in a long slant 
that would let them overtake the swimmer just 
here, at this very place where now they were 
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about to overtake him, at this very place where 
presently they did overtake him and draw him 
up, all but exhausted, from as close to the 
brink of the Great Rapids as ever he will get 
until he passes over them. Then they paddled 
back. 

And now suppose we follow these Indians 
to their reservation of Caughnawaga, where 
the government has given them land and civic 
rights and encouragement to peaceful ways. 
The surest time of year to find the pilots at 
home is the winter season; for then, with navi- 
gation frozen up, they have weeks to spend 
drifting along in the sleepy village life, waiting 
for the spring. There, in many a hearth-fire 
circle,—only, alas! the hearth is a common- 
place shiny stove more often than not,—we 
may listen to tales without end of rapids and 
river, while the men smoke solemnly, and the 
women do beadwork and moccasins for the 
next year’s peddling. We may hear “Big 
Baptiste” tell for what exploits of the paddle 
his head came to be on the ten-dollar bills of 
Canada, set in dignity and feathers; and hear 
“ Big John,” famous for years as a steamboat 
pilot, describe his annual shooting of the La- 
chine Rapids at the opening of navigation, 
when, first of all the pilots, he goes down in 
his canoe,—this is a time-honored custom,—so 
that the others may be sure that it is safe to 
follow. 

He will give us the story, too, amid nods of 
approval, of shooting these same rapids for a 
wager on a certain New Year’s Day, and com- 
ing down safely, ice and all. There, sir, is the 
paddle he used, if you doubt the tale, and the 
canoe lies out in the snow. 

And be sure we shall not have been long in 
Caughnawaga—at least, I was not—without 
hearing of the proud part these Indians took 
in the British expedition up the Nile in 1884 to 
relieve Khartum. Treasured in more than one 
household are these words of Lord Wolseley, 
written to the governor-general of Canada: “I 
desire to place on record not only my own 
opinion, but that of every officer connected 
with the management of the boat columns, that 
the services of these voyageurs has been of the 
greatest possible value. They have on 
many occasions shown not only great skill but 
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also great courage in navigating their boats 
through difficult and dangerous waters.” 

“How many men did Caughnawaga send 
on this expedition?” I inquired. 

“ Fifty-five men besides Louis Jackson,” 
said one of the Indians. 

“Oh,” said I; “and—and who is 
Jackson?” 

The Indian’s face showed plain disgust that 
there should be any one who did not know 
all about Louis Jackson. 

“Louis Jackson was the leader. 
chief man. He lives over there.” 

It resulted in my calling on Mr. Jackson, 
who is a big, powerful man, fully meriting, I 
should say, the high opinion in which he is held. 
If there is any Indian strain in him it must be 
very slight; he would pass, rather, for an un- 
commonly energetic Englishman, with such a 
fund of adventure to his credit, and so enter- 
taining a way of drawing upon it, that one 
would listen for hours while he talks. I my- 
self sat in his house through the best part of a 
day, absorbed in his narrative of experiences 
as woodsman, rafter, and pilot—up the Nile 
and elsewhere. 

Jackson made clear to me what important 
duty was given the Canadian voyageurs in this 
Nile campaign. By their success or failure 
in taking heavy-laden boats up the cataracts 
Lord Wolseley proposed to decide whether the 
troops for Gordon’s relief should go straight 
up the Nile or around by the Red Sea and the 
desert. It was the river if they succeeded; it 
was the desert if they failed: and twenty thou- 
sand soldiers waited at Alexandria in a fever 
of impatience while Jackson and his band, 
with some hundreds of voyageurs from other 
provinces, let it be seen if their training on the 
St. Lawrence would serve against river perils 
in ancient Egypt. During the Riel rebellion 
Lord Wolseley was confident it would, for he 
had found out what stuff was in these men. 
Still he dared not start his army until it was 
certain those formidable cataracts could be 
surmounted. And that meant a month, let 
the men strain as they might at paddles and 
hauling-lines—a month to wait, a month for 
Gordon to wait. 

“Oh,” said Jackson, gloomily, “if Lord 
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**OVER THEY WENT, THE WHOLE BLACK LINE OF THEM.” 


Wolseley had only trusted us without any trial! 
Why, there was nothing, sir, in that Nile River 
we had n’t tackled a hundred times as boys 
right here in the St. Lawrence. When you 
talk of cataracts it sounds big, but we ’ve got 
rapids all around here, just plain every-day 
rapids, that will make their cataracts look sick. 
Of course we did it—did it easy; but when 
we got up to the top of the whole business, 
where was our army? Back in Alexandria, sir! 
And it makes a man sad to know that those 
boys in Khartum were dying just then; it 
makes a man mighty sad to know that!” 
One sees what ground there may be for 


(SEE PAGE 500.) 


such lament on turning up the dates of this un- 
happy Nile expedition, and the heart aches at 
the sight of those dumb figures. Think of it! 
the relief-party reached Khartum about Febru- 
ary 1, 1885—too late by less than a week. 


Khartum had fallen; her ruins were fresh 
smoking, the long siege just ended. And 


when at last British gunboats, firing as they 
came, steamed into view of the tortured city 
that had hoped for them so long, there was no 
General Gordon within walls to thrill with joy. 
General Gordon was dead, cut down ruthlessly 
by the Arabs a few days before—killed on 
January 27, with his countrymen so near, so 
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short a distance down the river, that their camp 
might almost have been made out with field- 
glasses. What a difference here a little more 
hurrying would have made, a very little more 
hurrying! Ten days, six days, four days, 
would have saved these precious lives, and the 
whole campaign might have ended gloriously 
had more trust, as Louis Jackson says, been 
placed in those stanch Canadian pilots. 

It would be interesting indeed if we might 
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hauling a fleet of boats and supplies for an 
army up, up, up into unknown rapids, through 
a burning desert, such a long, long way. It 
would be an inspiration could we know in de- 
tail what these pilots did and suffered, what 
perils they defied, and how some of them per- 
ished—in short, what problems of the river they 
went at and how they fared in solving them. 
That would make a book by itself. 

A few know, however. 


things we may 



































CUTTING THE LINE—A MOMENT OF PERIL. 


hear the whole story of months spent in fight- 

ing a river, in battling with cataract after cata- 

ract, in rowing and steering and sailing and 
VoL. XXVIII.—63-64. 


(SEE PAGE 499.) 

This, for instance: that, while the maps put 
down six cataracts in the Nile between Cairo 
and Khartum, say fifteen hundred miles, 
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there are, in truth, many more than six. Be- 
tween the second and third alone there are 
more than six, and some of them bad. Also 
that the river beyond the third cataract curves 
away in a great rambling S, so that Lord 
Wolseley planned to send an expedition, as he 
actually did, straight on from that point by a 
short cut across the desert. The important 
thing then, and the difficult thing, was to 
reach the third cataract, and upon this all skill 
of the voyageurs was concentrated. 

The first cataract, about-five hundred miles 
above Cairo, is fairly easy of ascent ; the second 
cataract, some two hundred and fifty miles far- 
ther on, is perhaps the most dangerous of all, 
and resembles its rival at Lachine in this, that the 
Nile here strains through myriad foam-lashed 
islands strewn in the channel for a length of 
seven miles, like teeth of a crooked comb. A 
balloonist hovering here would see the river 
streaming through these islands in countless 


A STEAMER UP THE NILE RAPIDS. 


channels that wind and twist in a maze of sil- 
ver threads. But to lads in the boats these 
silver threads were so many plunging foes, 
torrents behind torrents, sweeping down roar- 
ing streets of rock, boiling through jagged 
lanes of rock; and up that seven-mile way the 
pilots had to go and keep their craft afloat. 
Jackson described the boats used in this 
hazardous undertaking. There were, first, the 
ordinary whale-boats, about twenty-five feet 
long and five feet high, with a crew of ten 
Dongolese at the oars, and two or three sails to 
catch the helpful northerly winds. Overhead 
was an awning stretched against the scorching 
sun, and around the sides were boxes and 
bags of provisions and ammunition,—five or 
six tons to a boat,—piled high for shelter 
against bullets, for no one could tell when a 
band of Arabs, lurking at some vantage-point, 
might fall to picking off the men. At a cata- 
ract the crew would go ashore, save two, a 
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voyageur in the stern to steer and another in 
the bow to fend off rocks, or, in case of need, 
give one swift-severing hatchet-stroke on the 
hauling-rope. For, of course, the ascending 
power came from a line of Dongolese, black 
fellows, with backs and muscles to delight a 
prize-fighter, who, by sheer strength of body, 
would drag the boat, cargo and all (or some- 
times lightened of her cargo by the land-car- 
riers), up, up, with grunting and heaving, against 
the down-rush of the river. 

And woe to the boat if her hatchet-man fails 
to cut the rope at the very second of danger! 
So long as the craft can live his arm must stay 
uplifted; yet he must cut instantly when it is 
plain she can live no longer. And here one 
marvels; for how can anything be plain in a 
blinding, deafening cataract? And how shall 
the man decide, as they rise on a glassy sweep 
and hang for an instant over some rock-gulf 


cause he is that kind of a man; and, even so, 
in hard places above the second cataract two 
Indians from Caughnawaga, Morris and Capi- 
tan, fine pilots both, held back their blades too 
long, or, striking as the boat plunged, missed 
the rope, and paid for the error with their lives. 

And even with hauling-line cut in time, the 
pilots have only changed from peril to peril, 
for now they are adrift in the cataract, and 
must shoot down unknown rapids, chancing 
everything, swinging into shore as soon as may 
be with the help of paddle and sail. Then is 
all to be done over again—the line made fast, 
the black men harnessed on, and the risk of a 
new channel encountered as before. ‘Thus 
days or weeks would pass in getting the whale- 
boats up a single cataract. 

And sometimes they would face the still 
more formidable task of dragging a whole 
steamboat up the rapids, with troops aboard 
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HOW THE ENGINEERS WERE CARRIED OVER TO THE NILE ISLANDS. 


beaten into by tons of water, whether they can 
go through it or not? Truly this is no place 
for wavering nerve or halting judgment. The 
man must know and act, vow and act, be- 


and stores to last for weeks. Then how the 
hauling-men would swarm at the lines, and 
shout queer African words, and strain at the 
ropes, when the order came, until knees and 
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shoulders scraped the ground. This was no 
problem for untutored minds, but took the best 
wits of Royal Engineers and gentlemen from 
the schools, who knew the ways of hitching 
tackle to things so as to make pulley-blocks 
work miracles. At least, it seemed a miracle 
the day they started the big side-wheeler 
“ Nassif-Kheir” up the second cataract with 
five hawsers on her, three spreading from her 
bow and two checking her swing on either 
quarter, and her own steam helping her. 

There stood five hundred Dongolese ready 
to haul, and there was the whole floating pop- 
ulation—pilots, soldiers, and camp-followers— 
gathered on the banks to wonder and to criti- 
cize the job which nobody understood but half 
a dozen straight little men in white helmets, who 
stood about on rocks and snapped things out 
in English that were straightway yelled down 
the lines in vigorous Dongolese. It was Trig- 
onometry speaking, and the law of component 
forces, and “ Confound those niggers! Tell 
‘em to slack away on that starboard hawser. 
Tell ’em to slack away!” 

It was respectfully presented to Mathematics, 
Esq., that the “ niggers” in question could n’t 
slack away any more without letting the 
hawser go or tumbling into the rapids, for they 
were on one of the little islands, on the brink 
of it, holding the steamer back while the land- 
lines hauled against them. 

Then in they go,” ordered Trigonometry. 
“Tell ’em to get over to that next island. 
Tell ’em to get over guick/” 

And over they went, the whole black line of 
them, right through the rapids, swimming and 
struggling in the buffeting surge, getting across 
somehow, hawser and all, where white men 
must have perished. And the steamboat had 
gained a hundred feet. 

Then one of the front lines of haulers in turn 
had to move forward to an island, to swim 
for it with six hundred feet of hawser slapping 
the river as they dragged it. What a picture 
here as these naked men leaped in, fearless, 
each with a flashing bayonet thrust in his thick 
white turban! Mathematics, Esq., had no no- 
tion of trying this sort of thing when Ae changed 
islands, vastly preferring his pulley-blocks, and 
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would presently be hauled across on a rope 
trolley, as passengers are swung ashore fron 
wrecks by the life-saving men. ‘That made ; 
picture, too! 

Thus, slowly and with infinite pains, they 
worked the patient steamboat, length by length, 
island by island, torrent by torrent, up through 
the Great Gate (Bab-el-Kebir), up to the very 
head waters of the second cataract; and there, 
with victory in their grasp, saw the forward 
hawser snap suddenly with the noise of a gun, 
and the old side-wheeler swing out helpless 
into the main rush of the river, swing clean 
around as the side-lines held, and then start 
down. Whereupon it was: ‘“ Cut hawsers, 
everybody!” and drop these pulley-blocks 
and tackle-fixings, useless now, and let her go, 
let her go, since there is no stopping her, and 
Heaven help the boys on board! Then, amid 
shouts of dismay, the big boat Nassif-Kheir 
plunged forward to her destruction, while the 
mathematical gentlemen stared in horror—then 
stared in amazement. For look! She keeps 
to the channel! She is running true! Won- 
der of wonders, she is shooting the rapids, 
shooting the greatest cataract of the Nile, 
where boat of her tonnage never passed before! 

The Nassif-Kheir was saved, and every man 
aboard her, and every box of stores. She was 
saved by an humble Canadian pilot, who had 
never studied trigonometry, but who stepped 
to the wheel when he saw the peril, and 
steered her down those furious rapids as he 
had steered other boats down other rapids on 
the old St. Lawrence. And after that, when 
the expedition found itself in trouble in the 
upper cataracts, say those of Tangoor or 
Akashe or Ambigole or Dal, and when the 
Royal Engineers had drawn up some neat 
plan with compasses and squares for doing a 
certain thing with a boat, and had proved by 
the books that it cou/d be done, and agreed 
that it should be done forthwith, then some 
one would usually say, just at the last, as by 
an afterthought : 

“IT suppose we might as well have in one 
of those voyageur chaps, just to see what Ae 
thinks of it!” 

And they usually had him in. 


(THE NEXT ARTICLE IN THIS SERIES WILL BE “ THE BRIDGE-BUILDERS."’) 
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By Mary WHITE. 





Two tearful little maids I met, 
Who looked as like as pins. 
I asked, ‘“‘ What is the trouble, dears?” 


? 


They answered, “We are twins! 


“It seems to make you weep,” said I. 


“Why, yes; and you would, too, 
If you were both of us,” said they, 
“And both of us were you. 


“We always have to dress alike, 


And on the cars or street 
Some silly person ’s sure to say, 
‘Why, you are twins—how sweet!’ 
And as to birthdays, we ’ve but one 
To Madge and Dolly’s two. 
Would you like that if you were us, 
And both of us were you? 


“Tt ’s very trying when mama 


Can’t tell us two apart. 


You ’d think by this time she ’d have grown 


To know us both by heart! 
But in our pictures even we 

Are n’t sure which twin is who. 
Oh, how we wish that you were us 


And both of us were you! 
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A FRIGATE’S NAMESAKE. 


By ALICE 


BatcH ABBOT. 





[This story was begun in the November number. | 
CHAPTER XIV. 


THE next morning brought two surprises. 
The first was a somewhat disagreeable one 
at the hands of the weather. The northwest 
wind of the day before, with its attendant clear 
skies and sunshine, had suddenly changed, and 
in its place had appeared a dull easterly down- 
pour. Surprise number two, however, more 
than made up for any mere weather disap- 
pointment. 

All the while Essex was dressing, Alert had 
conducted himself in a _ strangely restless 
fashion. ‘The instant the door of the room 
was set ajar, he pushed himself through, and 
was off down the stairs in great, tumbling 
bounds. As he reached the lower floor two 
short, sharp barks brought his little mistress fly- 
ing at his heels. Knowing that that greeting 
was for only one member of the family, she 
gave one glad cry, “ Uncle Owen, when did 
you come?” and rushed in at the dining-room 
door, straight into her uncle’s arms. 

“So the Frigate has n’t drifted away from 
her moorings as yet! Mother seemed to be 
somewhat disturbed for fear you might set sail 
with the other ships; so I came down to act 
as anchor.” 

“T am so glad you did!” exclaimed Essex. 
“There is so much to see and remember. 
Now we can do it together, and mother will 
be sure to hear about everything.” 

In spite of the inclement weather, one 
o’clock found the whole of Mr. Bruce’s party 
gathered on the Daisy’s deck. To be sure, 
the rain had made rather an unpleasant change 
in the appearance of the river. The water, 
which had been so brilliantly blue the day be- 
fore, was now a sullen gray, and the crowds of 
sight-seers, in their wet-weather uniforms of 
dark cloaks and umbrellas, lent a decidedly 


somber aspect to the decks of the excursion 
fleet and the river’s banks. 

But the cruisers, wrapped in shifting clouds 
of smoke and mist, were more fascinating than 
ever. 

There they swung, the two mighty columns, 
decked with their lines of fluttering flags, spars 
and rails, manned by row upon row of sturdy 
tars cheering to the echo as the “ Dolphin,” 
with the President and his party aboard, passed 
through the noble avenue to the grand, inces- 
sant music of the deep-mouthed guns. 

At length the smoke of the last salute floated 
slowly away, disclosing the President’s boat at 
anchor at the head of the column. In an in- 
stant the water about her was dotted with 
boats and launches carrying the various officers 
of the fleet to pay their respects. 

“IT sha’n’t wonder any more why people 
want to be President,” remarked Essex to her 
uncle. “I always used to think of him as just 
living in the White House and signing bills. 
Now I know better.” 

Later, when the commanders began their 
return to the ships, Miss Bruce called Essex 
to her side. 

“Mr. Gillette would like to have us come 
aboard again this evening for the search-light 
exhibition. Do you think it would be too 
much for you?” 

Essex sent a beseeching glance in Mr. 
Thurston’s direction. 

“What time did you go to bed last night, 
Frigate? ”’ 

“Ten o'clock, sir; but I had taken a nap, 
and if we go ashore quite soon, I am pretty 
sure I can do it again.” 

That evening, as Essex came up the side 
ladder, Mr. Gillette called over the rail, ‘‘ How 
about that nap?” 

“T did it,” was the triumphant reply, “but 
I admit that it took a great many sheep.” 
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“Sheep!” exclaimed Miss Bruce. ‘‘ What 
does the child mean?” 
“T know,” said Mr. Gillette. ‘Do yours 


come through a gate?” he asked Essex. 

“No, sir; overa wall. Oh,” drawing a long 
breath, “see that!” 

Sheep, gates, and walls were instantly for- 
gotten; for out of the darkness beside them 
there shot up into the sky a seemingly endless 
spear of white light. An instant later a second 
lay athwart the first. One moment more and 
the whole air was quivering with the dazzling 
beams. The magical display lasted for an 
hour, the great rays focusing now on the 
wooded palisades, now on the lofty buildings 
of the city; then dropping with gleaming swift- 
ness upon one and another of the cruisers, 
bringing out every detail—masts, spars, hull, 
and guns—with merciless distinctness. 

When the time came for going ashore, Essex 
made a shy attempt to express her gratitude to 
the yacht’s owner. 

“Wait till some summer day,” he said, 
lightly touching the lettered band of her cap, 
“and then we will let your namesake pay any 
debt that may be due the Daisy. Your uncle 
has been giving Peters directions how to find 
Thurston Island. Do you think you will rec- 
ognize the Daisy when she appears?” 

Friday morning, true to his word, Commo- 
dore Leigh arrived, and greatly to one person’s 
delight, he was wearing his full uniform. 

Something in the expression of Essex’s face 
as she bade him good morning made him ask 
quickly : 

“Has Miss Nancy been spinning you any 
more yarns?” 

“Only one, sir.” 

“One too many, I have no doubt,” said the 
officer, shaking his head in Miss Bruce’s direc- 
tion as that lady came into the room. 

“Good morning, Miss Nancy. How are 
you feeling to-day? Equal to scrambling up 
the sides of caravels and cruisers?” 

“Quite equal,” was the ready reply, that 
caused Essex to execute a skip of delight. 

“Very well,” said the Commodore; “then 
my programme for the day is as follows: This 
morning we stay on land and observe the 
Jackies try their legs in a shore parade; next, 
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luncheon; and afterward Miss Essex and I will 
betake ourselves to our own element, and shall 
be most happy to act as convoy to any friends 
who may care to accompany us.” 

And so began the third day of delights. 

First came another lesson in geography, a 
race chapter this time, for the sailors and ma- 
rines of ten nationalities marched in peaceful 
parade through the streets of New York that 
spring morning. Rank after rank, they filed 
by—tall Russians, hearty, red-cheeked English, 
fair-haired Germans, and the dark, short-stat- 
ured races of the South. And among them 
all, even to the eyes of an unprejudiced ob- 
server, were none to excel those in the service 
of the United States. 

When the first line of her country’s sailors 
swung into sight, Essex felt that the occasion 
demanded some demonstration beyond the mere 
waving of a handkerchief. 

As the foremost rank came opposite the 
Bruce home, two heads were instantly uncov- 
ered, and side by side on the balcony railing 
rested a commodore’s gold-laced chapeau and 
a little blue sailor-cap till the last Yankee tar 
had marched out of sight. 

After the parade came a luncheon at the 
Commodore’s club, followed by an adjourn- 
ment of the whole party to the river. 

“T suppose the least we can do for Colum- 
bus is to give him our first attention,” said 
their host as he conducted them aboard the 
little steam-launch that had been awaiting them 
at the wharf. So a few moments later they 
climbed over the steep sides of the “Santa 
Maria,” and, as Miss Bruce said, “right into 
the Middle Ages.” 

Standing in the interior of the little vessel, 
with her tiers of decks, tiny cabin, and baby 
pieces of ordnance, they all realized that no 
finer object-lesson could have been devised to 
teach the greatness of the spirit that in such a 
ship had dared to meet the perils of an un- 
known sea. 

After the visit to the caravels, the launch 
took them for a cruise through. the squadron, 
Miss Nancy having expressed a desire to see 
the cruisers from the water’s edge. 

This being accomplished, the Commodore, 
taking two papers from his pocket, said : 
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“T have passes here for the ‘ Blake’ and 
one of our own cruisers. As I understand 
that neither Miss Bruce nor my command here 
has ever been aboard one of our new navy, 
there is, of course, no question as to their des- 
tination and mine. If we do our duty, I am 
afraid there will hardly be time for a visit to 
both vessels; but if you gentlemen prefer, we 
will put you aboard the British ship first.” 

However, neither Mr. Bruce nor Mr. Thurs- 
ton was willing to break up the party, so the 
order was given to head for the American ship. 
As they stepped out upon the deck, and the 
three gentlemen faced the colors at the stern, 
and lifted their hats, Miss Bruce and Essex 
exchanged glances of mutual understanding. 
Both were thinking of the story Miss Nancy 
had found time to tell, the day before, of a 
gunboat running the rebel batteries at Vicks- 
burg, and a flag that had twice been shot 
away, replaced the third time by the hands of 
the commander himself. 

Then came the study of the cruiser. No 
multiplication of details could daunt Essex’s 
enthusiasm. Her expressed desire had been 
“to see and hear about everything that it 
would be possible for twelve-year-old people 
to understand,” and the Commodore did his 
best to gratify her wish. 

The officers and their duties, the various 
batteries, the method and distance of their 
fire, were all extensively discussed. And into 
every corner of the ship where strangers were 
ever invited to go the blue sailor-suit found 
its way. 

Long before the little student’s curiosity was 
satisfied, Mr. Bruce and Mr. Thurston had 
rejoined Miss Bruce. That lady, having dis- 
covered an acquaintance among the ship’s 
officers, had established herself on deck, after 
a survey of the principal points of interest in 
the vessel. 

“Am I tiring you, sir?’’ Essex had asked 
anxiously, when her uncle had suggested that, 
in his opinion, the Commodore had more than 
filled his contract. 

“Not one atom,” had been the officer’s 
cheerful reply. 

So the questions had begun again, this time 
in regard to steering, a most fertile subject, 
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and one which was still being discussed wher 
the two returned to the deck. 

“Well, dear, are you satisfied? ”’ asked Miss 
Nancy. 

“Yes, I think so—as much as the Commo 
dore could possibly do to make me; but there 
is so much to hear and know; and I should 
like to have gone up in the military mast and 
into the fighting-top.” 

“ Frigate,” said her uncle, “if your wishes 
are beginning to soar in that reckless fashion 
it is than time we should get you 
ashore.” 

As they started up the wharf, Essex turned 
for a last long look at the ships, then, with a 
deep sigh, took her place at Miss Bruce’s side. 

“Ts that the result of regret or satisfac- 
tion?” asked Miss Nancy. 

“Both, I think; part for the people who 
have n’t seen them, and part for myself be- 
Miss Nancy?” 


more 


cause I have. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“What does make grown-up people so kind 
to little girls?” 

“Will you consider it very unsatisfactory if 
I say that you will probably have to wait some 
time for an answer to that question? ” 

“How long should you think?” 

“Probably until you are one of the grown- 
up people yourself and make the acquaintance 
of some very fortunate little girl.” 

Even with this explanation Essex remained 
somewhat puzzled. But she decided to put 
both question and answer aside to be talked 
over with her mother, and to devote all her 
energies to the full enjoyment of every remain- 
ing moment of her visit. 

Much to her delight, the Commodore re- 
turned to dine with them, and once again she 
had the pleasure of wearing the “ Union Jack” 
ribbons. And when, at the end of the even- 
ing, Miss Nancy untied the bows, and Essex 
laid them lovingly away in their sandalwood 
box, the lady said gently: “Some day, little 
girl, they shall be your very own.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE great clock on the main building of 
Acton College struck five. With the last 
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stroke there was a rush of the crowd of girls 
who had been strolling about the college yard 
waiting for the sorting of the evening mail. 


Essex Thurston, glancing 
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un 


tween the Merrimac and Monitor. ‘The first 
had been Mr. Thurston’s present to his niece 


on her sixteenth birthday, while the second 





down from her open window, 
half caught the infection, and 
started from her chair, then re- 
seated herself, and turned once 
more to the open pages of her 
Horace. What was the use of 
going down, when it rarely hap- 
pened even once or twice dur- 
ing a term that the evening 
mail contained anything for 
her? She had read but a line 
or two of the ode for the next 





day’s lesson, when an unfamil- 
iar word, apparently holding in 
its troublesome self the mean- 
ing of the entire clause, caused 
her to reach up for the lexicon 
in the book-shelves that hung 
above her desk. 

The desired book was on the 
second shelf, but on the first 
stood a row of volumes that 
had been the subject of more 
than one joking remark since 
Essex had first unpacked and 
set them there. 

“Two histories of the navy, 
a ‘Life of Farragut,’ a ‘ History 
of the War of 1812,’” a daring 
freshman had proclaimed the 
titles, and then inquired : “ Miss 
Thurston, were you under the 
impression that this was a train- 
ing-school for Annapolis? ” 

Later on, when the story of the new stu- 
dent’s odd name began to get abroad, the 
same girl had exclaimed, “To think of being 
burdened in that fashion when one was help- 
less to protest; and then having to grow up to 
the obligation of matching such a name with 
one’s books and pictures!”” For by that time 
the new study was quite in order, and the most 


“RIGHT INTO 


prominent positions on its walls had been filled 
by two large pictures, the one a fine engraving 
of Marshall Johnson’s “ Constitution,” and the 
other an equally fine etching of the duel be- 





ON BOARD THE COLUMBUS CARAVELS 


THE MIDDLE AGES.” 


had come as a delightful surprise from Senator 
Caxton the Christmas after Essex’s famous 
visit to New York. 

Since the first unpacking and arranging of 
treasures in Essex’s study, a third picture had 
come to keep the others company; neither 
etching nor engraving this time, but the simple 
black-and-white pictured cover of an illustrated 
weekly. However, the subject and its treat- 
ment made it a worthy companion for the 
other two, for it represented the battleships 
“Texas ” 


“ Oregon” and coming forward at 
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the height of their wonderful speed in that 
glorious fighting chase for victory one famous 
July morning in the summer of ’98. 

No name of a donor had come with this 
gift, but across one corner of the picture’s 
broad white mat was written, in Mr. Henry 
Bruce’s handwriting, “Just as the United 
States navy always has behaved!” 

And though Essex Thurston had never de- 
nied her knowledge of the author of this quo- 
tation, even her most intimate friend had failed 
to induce her to tell the name. 

At about the same time with the appearance 
of the third picture, one or two new volumes 
had joined the row of favorites on the lower 
book-shelf. 

It was one of these—“ Our Navy in the 
War with Spain”—that had stopped Essex’s 
hand on her way to the Latin lexicon. 

At that moment the door was opened hastily, 
a white envelope made its fluttering entrance, 
and a voice said: 

“Forgive the impoliteness of the delivery ; 
this was put in my box by mistake, and I am 
in a most tearing Hurry.” 

Essex crossed the room and seized the 
envelope eagerly. Only one of her correspon- 
dents used paper of that size and shape—dear 
Miss Nancy, whose letters were always such a 
delight and inspiration. 

Half-way down the first page she stopped, 
all the color suddenly leaving her cheeks. 

Returning to her former seat, she placed 
the letter on the desk before her, and recom. 
menced its reading. It was evidently no sad 
news that caused the excitement; the light in 
the eyes so eagerly devouring the pages denied 
that fact. But when the reading was finished, 
a yellow head went down on a navy-blue 
sleeve, and for the next five minutes the little 
watch lying on the desk had everything its 
own way. 

Then the bowed head came up with a toss 
of pride, and for the third time Essex read the 
bewildering announcement : 


Essex, MY DEAR: Our chance has come at last, and 
if all goes well, the next of this country’s war-ships 
will be christened as war-ship was never christened 
before—by two sponsors, one to supply the will, and 
the other the deed. 


I have consented to take the first 
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office, but only on condition that you will accept the 
second. 


Then the lady went on to explain that 
ever since the construction of the battleship 
“Wineegan” had been authorized, the Gov- 
ernor of the State—Essex’s old friend Senator 
Caxton—had insisted upon Miss Bruce’s nam- 
ing the vessel. 


It is now several months [the letter ran] since I 
absolutely refused to consider the proposition, and the 
Governor as absolutely refused to take no for an answer. 
Finally I succeeded in convincing him that any hitch 
in the christening ceremony would be an outrage to the 
navy, the State, the ship, and her builders, and that 
although I felt perfectly capable of supplying all the 
suitable emotions, yet a head, heart, and hand that 
have done service for over threescore and ten years are 
not always to be depended upon for extraordinary occa- 
sions. ‘‘ Very well,” he said; ‘‘ we will get some one 
to perform the duties of which you do not feel capable.”’ 
It was such a unique idea that it quite took my breath 
away—as I hope this letter will do with yours. And 
then he asked, ‘‘ Was n’t Essex Thurston born in this 
State?’’ And with my answer to that question, he 
declared the whole matter to be settled. So you are to 
stand at my side, break the bottle, and say the words ; 
but all the rest, —the thrill and the joy and the pride, — 
remember, are to be left entirely to me. 

I believe the Governor intends writing to you himself, 
but there is one matter that we mentioned to which I 
am sure he will not refer, so I am taking the liberty to 
do so. We had been speaking of that visit to New 
York in ninety-three, and he mentioned you in a way 
that showed that he still thought of you as a little girl. 
I felt obliged to stand up for your years and collegiate 
dignity. Then he made this remark: ‘‘ How time does 
fly! I was just thinking how appropriate it would be 
to have such a little figure as Essex Thurston was, that 
night in New York, to help with the launching; but I 
suppose no girl of her age could resist such an occasion 
for frilling and fussing.” That is all I shall say, except 
that the ribbons are at your service, and that this time, 
if you choose to wear them, it will be as your own. 

Yes, there is one thing more. I know you will 
agree with me in wishing to make some gift to our ship, 
something in which we shall each have a share—yours 
to say what it shall be, much the harder part, and mine 
to do the providing. How would an ornament for the 
forward turret strike your fancy? That is merely a 
suggestion, so do not let it influence you in the least. 
Of course there are many months before us, so there 
is no need of a hurried decision. I only thought you 
might enjoy thinking it over. 


Enjoy thinking it over! The question was 
whether, in those months to come, she would 
be able to think of anything else. 
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In the meanwhile, Latin, German, Greek, 
and various other subjects entirely foreign to 
war-ships and to war-ship naming demanded 
her attention. 

Fortunately for her college record, Essex 
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ter went slowly by, and in the early spring 
came an Official notification of the date for the 
launching. 
After that 
drag past till 


it was simply letting the hours 
the day should come for her to 
join her mother and uncle on the 











“IT WAS EVIDENTLY NO SAD NEWS THAT CAUSED THE EXCITEMENT.” 


Thurston still possessed the convenient power 
of deferring her “thinkings over” to suitable 
seasons. So all dreams of the great day that 
was coming were only allowed at recreation- 
times. But what dreams they were! 

Miss Nancy kept her informed of the prog- 
ress on the Wineegan, and Mr. Bruce suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for her a copy of the 
general specifications of the ship. The latter 
she read so often that she soon knew the more 
important points quite by heart. So the win- 





train bound southward to New 


York. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE long-looked-for day came 
at last; and with every turn of 
the car-wheels Essex seemed to 
hear an echoing ring from the 
hundreds of hammers at work in 
the great shipyard far away to 
the south. 

The night before the launch- 
ing was to be spent with the 
Bruces in New York. Miss 
Nancy had arrived there several 
days before, and so very bright 





and vigorous did she appear that 
Essex’s greeting was a reproach- 
ful “Oh, Miss Nancy, Miss 
Nancy, you ought to do it all 
yourself!” 

To which Miss Bruce made 
reply: ‘Hold out your arm, 
child, and let me see how steady 
it is. How many sheep do you 
suppose will be needed to send 
you to sleep to-night?” 

The evening was spent 
making the acquaintance of the 
various Bruce nephews, 
and grandsons, all eager to see 
and know the girl whom Aunt 
Nancy and the Governor seemed perfectly sure 
was the’ one person to assist them in the great 


in 


sons, 





ceremony. 

“Miss Thurston,’ 
gian, “ were you really born in Wineegan? ” 

“Why, yes,” answered Essex, wonderingly. 
“ But I am afraid I have never appreciated the 
privilege as I ought.” 

“Well, I am very glad to have your word 
for the fact. We thought perhaps Aunty and 
the Governor had been putting up some fish- 


’ 


demanded a lively colle- 
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story on the State to serve their own pur- 
poses.” 

“Miss Thurston,’’—the questioner this time 
was a fourteen-year-old “ prep-school” boy,— 
“what has become of your dog, the one whose 
picture Aunt Nancy has?” 

“Poor Alert! It did seem too bad to leave 
him behind, but he is quite old now. _ Besides, 
his behavior is apt to be somewhat uncertain. 
Since I have been at college he has grown 
We are so glad to see 
that I cannot 


rather independent. 
each other at vacation-times 
bear to be strict with him.” 

At this point, Essex’s attention being claimed 
in another direction, Walter Bruce turned to 
his Uncle Henry, who happened to be stand- 
ing near. 

“What a pity she did n’t bring her dog! I 
know I could have managed him.” 

“Can you keep a secret?” and Mr. Bruce 
bent his head and whispered a few words. 

“That ’s something like!’” was the boy’s 
emphatic comment. Then, seeing his Aunt 
Nancy was for the moment disengaged, he 
pranced across the room, sure of a sympathetic 
listener for the account of his latest school 
prank. 

The following morning, when the south- 
bound express was well on its way, the 
passengers in the cars between the baggage- 
van and the “special” reserved for the Bruce 
party were highly diverted by a sudden rush 
through the aisles of a magnificent collie with 
a very red-cheeked school-boy in tow. 

A moment later, my Lord Alert was holding 
a royal reception. 

“Don’t talk to me of old age wearing out a 
dog’s strength!” exclaimed Walter Bruce, still 
panting from his late rapid progress. “If 
there is any danger of the Wineegan’s slipping 
too fast off her ways, just let them hitch that 
fellow to her bow and start him in the oppo- 
site direction.” 


“What I should like to know,” remarked 


Mr. Thurston, looking down upon the latest 
arrival, who was resting in perfect content, 
with his fore paws in his mistress’s lap, “ what 
I should like to know is to whom we are in- 
debted for this sudden invasion.” 

“Do you remember my stopping at the 
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office on our way to the train?” asked his 
sister. ‘I found a telegram there with such 
emphatic orders that I dared not disobey. So 
there was nothing to do but send Caleb out to 
the island to bring Alert ashore, and despatch 
him by the night express.” 

“IT know who sent the orders,” said Essex. 
“ Alert, shake hands with Mr. Bruce, and give 
him your best thanks.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Thurston; “ you will 
please remember, Bruce, that you are responsi- 
ble for any irregular proceedings that are more 
than likely to occur.” 

“T accept the risk,” said his friend, as he 
shook the offered paw and stroked the silky 
head laid for a moment against his knee, that 
being Alert’s “best” method of expressing 
gratitude. 

The train reached its destination at noon. 
Governor Caxton was awaiting them on the 
platform of the station, and the whole party 
drove immediately to the hotel for luncheon. 

The launching was to take place at three; 
so directly after the meal most of the gentle- 
men left for the shipyard. 

“My dear,” the wife of Mr. Robert Bruce’s 
oldest son said to Essex, as the ladies went 
to their rooms, “ we are all so anxious to know 
what you are to wear. Aunty has refused to 
give even the slightest hint.” 

Essex looked troubled. ‘1 do hope you 
will not be disappointed, but it is the simplest 
possible kind of a gown.” 

“Essex is dressing to please the Governor 
and me,” said Miss Nancy. 

“And mother and myself,” protested the 
subject of the discussion. 

“Then if it pleases those four people, it 
will surely be a success,” was the inquirer’s 
cordial response. 

And, indeed, it would have been a most 
captious critic who would have found fault 
with either of the leading figures of the little 
group who, half an hour later, came down the 
broad hotel stairway. 

On the right was stately little Miss Nancy, 
more charming than ever in her trailing dress 
of navy-blue velvet, its dark folds relieved only 
by the snowy tulle about her throat and the 
tiny white plumes in her bonnet. And beside 
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her walked Essex Thurston, wearing, as she 
had said, “the simplest sort of a gown” — 
blouse and skirt of finest white bunting, 
trimmed with rows of silver braid and embroi- 


‘CLEAR AND TRUE RINGS OUT THE GIRLISH VOICE: 
(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 


dery of silver stars. But under the broad col- 
lar and around the slender waist, tied by Miss 
Nancy’s own hands, were the white-starred 
ribbons, and a knot of the same formed the 
only ornament—except its own wealth of 
golden locks—to the most proudly held little 
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head in the United States. Half-way down 
the stairs, Essex saw an expression of pleasure 
come into Governor Caxton’s face. 

“True blue, I call this!” he exclaimed as he 
came forward to es- 
cort them to the car- 
riage. 

““ Now how about 
Alert?” Uncle 
Owen, as he placed 


said 


his sister beside Miss 


Bruce. 

“Tf Miss Nan j 
and mother do not 
mind,” said Essex, 
from the opposite 
seat, “I think he 
had better drive 
with me, lhere 
won’t be so much 
chance of his get 


ting excited before- 


hand. But I can’t 
help being worried. 
Do you think you 
will be able to hold 
him?” 

‘I rather think 
that will be Mr. 
Bruce’s business ; 
but I would n't 
worry,” — closing the 
carriage door. ‘‘ You 


know he always has 
behaved when it was 
really necessary that 
he should.” 

ot ae only had 
something to put in 
his like a 
bouquet or a wrap,” 


charge, 


said Essex, as they 
came in sight of the 
shipyard. 

“There was something said about flowers 
yesterday, but we came away so hurriedly that 
I suppose no one had time to think of them,” 
said Miss Nancy. 

But some one evidently had made the time ; 
for as the carriage stopped, Mr. Henry Bruce 
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appeared at the door with his hands full of 
blossoms. 

“ The white lilacs for you, Aunt Nancy,” he 
exclaimed, handing Miss Bruce a large cluster 
of her favorite flowers; “the New England 
posies, of course, belong to Miss Essex”; and 
with the words there fell into the girl’s lap the 
most wonderful bunch of May-flowers she had 
ever seen. 

Next came the introductions to the president 
and superintendent of the great ship-building 
firm. According to previous arrangements 
made at the hotel, the Governor was to escort 
both Essex and Miss Bruce to the launching- 
stand; but as the party stood in line, ready to 
start, a cab dashed furiously up to the entrance, 
and from it alighted a white-haired naval 
officer in full uniform. 

With cordial bows to right and left, he passed 
through the party till he reached the Governor 
and his companions, 

“Ah, Commodore!” exclaimed the former. 
“This is as it should be. I had quite given 
you up.” 

“There was great danger of a collision of 
duties, but the other affair had to sheer off. 
It would never have done for me to miss taking 
my latest command into her bravest engage- 
ment. Miss Essex, allow me,” offering his arm. 
“T had the Governor’s promise of this six 
months ago.” 

As the party passed through the great yard, 
crowded in every corner with waiting specta- 
tors, Essex, for the first time, began to realize 
that the coming ceremony might be somewhat 
of an ordeal. When the Governor and Miss 
Bruce reached the foot of the stairway leading 
to the gaily decorated launching-booth, a quick 
signal from the superintendent set all the air 
a-quiver with the noise of the hammers driving 
home the great oaken wedges which were to 
put under the hull the great cradle upon which 
the ship was to glide into the water. 

The Commodore conducted Essex to her 
assigned position. 

As she withdrew her hand from his arm, the 
sound of heavy breathing behind her made her 
turn. Instantly she laid her bouquet upon the 
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platform, and gave the low-toned command: 
“‘ Charge—and—hold, sir!” The words had 
hardly left her lips, when Alert dropped as if 
shot, one shaggy paw resting on either side of 
the mass of blossoms, and the sharp nose 
pressed close against their stems. ‘The ques- 
tion of the behavior of the most uncertain 
member of the party was completely settled 

And now the blows of the great hammers 
are slowly dying away. ‘The last one ceases. 
There is a moment of breathless silence, then 
far below is heard the sound of a single saw. 

Once again Essex turns, this time to meet 
the fond look in her mother’s eyes with her 
proudest, happiest smile. Then, as the Gover- 
nor places the ribbon-bedecked bottle in her right 
hand, she lays her left in that of Miss Nancy, 
the rest of the company fall back, and the two 
stand side by side, awaiting the supreme moment. 

Suddenly, above the whirring strokes of the 
saw, rises the sharp crack of snapping timber; 
the great hull shivers, and stirs in her bed. 
With a crash of splintering glass the bottle 
strikes square upon the receding prow, and 
clear and true rings out the girlish voice: 

“I christen thee Wineegan!” 

Amid the waving of flags, the shrieks of 
whistles, and the cheers of the vast crowd, the 
shapely hull speeds down the ways, and, with a 
mighty rush, passes gaily and buoyantly out 
upon the waters of the great river beyond. 

And there, in the sight of most of the spec- 
tators, her voyage is successfully completed. 
But in the vision of two pairs of eyes she still 
moves on: out and away to the beautiful, 
broad sea-room that is hers of right—a simple 
hull no longer, but the latest pride of a nation’s 
navy, with masts, armor, turrets, and guns all 
in place, the dark smoke-clouds streaming from 
her funnels as she cleaves the monster waves 
with her matchless speed. And the spray ris- 
ing cloud-like before her powerful prow dashes 
higher and ever higher till it falls at last upon 
the beautiful emblem between the great guns 
of the forward turret—a wreath of laurels, 
wonderfully wrought in bronze, inclosing a 
shield which bears as its sole device the im- 
mortal words of the dying hero: 





“DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIP.” 
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A MODERN MAGICIAN. 


By Tupor JENKS. 







jy“ HEN you see a conjurer’s wonderful tricks you 
are likely to wonder how he was clever enough 
to think of them all and to invent so many ways 
of mystifying his spectators. But you are giving 
the conjurer more credit than he deserves. It is 
as if one said, “The man who wrote the encyclo- 
pedia must have known everything!” 

Just as no one man ever wrote a complete encyclo- 
pedia or dictionary “all out of his own head,” no one 
man ever exhibited a whole entertainment of tricks in- 
vented by himself. Tricks and feats of skill in conjur- 
ing are handed down from one conjurer to another, 
RStee) and each new one learns from all the others. 

/¥ “en Very probably some of the tricks still shown to-day 
once delighted the Egyptians who built the pyramids, 
and now rest as mummies in our museums. 

But some men so greatly improve upon what is taught them 


i » ~~ as to become entitled to the credit of originators; and one 
Q eee ha * ' me 
R j+- man so improved the art of conjuring as to be called “the father of 
ib | aay 
N | modern magic.” 


This man was once a little French boy, and the son of a watchmaker. 
He was born in Blois four days after Napoleon I. won the great battle of 
Austerlitz. During his boyhood he was attracted by his father’s toolshop, 
and often had to be driven out of it. From a neighbor, an old army officer, 
the boy learned to make a number of mechanical toys and also invented 
new ones. This neighbor, Colonel Bernard, had been a prisoner for many 

or years and had amused himself by making these little toys; and he was so 
pleased by the ingenuity of the eight-year-old boy that he used to say heartily, “ Why, the 
young scamp can make anything he likes!” . 

The boy —his name was Jean Eugene Robert —loved toy-making better than school, and 
says that a long illness gave him leisure to try his skill. Even at school he found time to 
make a cage in which were contrivances worked by mice. One day he made a pump out of 
quills (his quill pens, no doubt), and found it could not be driven by mere mouse-power. He 
longed to catch a rat; and being shut up in the school prison, with only some bread and a 
pitcher of water, he was reconciled to his punishment by remembering that rats came into the 
room at night. But how should he catch a rat? 

He put out his light, placed his pitcher flat on its side, with a crust of bread within, and sat 
down to wait. In his hand he held a brick dug up from the floor, and in front of the opening 
of the pitcher he spread out a bit of paper to give warning by its rustling when the rat entered. 

The plan succeeded, and next morning he came proudly forth with his captive. But he 
had to hide the rat among his clothes, and as the clothes were gnawed the whole story had 
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to be told to the head-master. A long lecture 
followed, and Robert promised to be good until 
he graduated —a promise he faithfully kept 
until he left school at eighteen. 

During a short holiday, while wandering along 
the Loire River, he witnessed the tricks of a 
traveling peddler, and eagerly bought a little 
book on conjuring, hoping to learn the mystic 
art. But he found the explanations harder to 
understand than the tricks themselves, and soon 
gave up these studies. 

He became a copying clerk, but in his leisure 
preferred to copy exactly a mechanical snuff- 
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shot at the hare, which ran away, pursued by the 
dog. When Robert had made the duplicate 
box, he showed it to his father; the father 
praised his skill, but strongly advised his son 
not to meddle with mechanics, but to learn a 
profession. 

Sent into a lawyer’s office, Robert was more 
interested in a cage of canary-birds that he 
found there than in his legal papers; and he 
made for the cage a number of moving tricks 
worked by the birds. At length the lawyer 
advised him to give up law and to follow his 
natural tastes, and persuaded Robert’s father to 

apprentice the son to a watch- 
maker — much to Robert's de- 


“1 i} light. 


Absorbed in his mechanical 
work, Robert was thinking lit- 
tle of conjuring when an odd 
accident turned his mind again 
in that direction. He went to 
buy a book on watchmaking, 
and the busy bookseller did 
up by mistake two volumes 
about magical tricks—an error 
that was not discovered until 
Robert was at home. 

As long as his candle burned 
the young man read his new 
books; and when, suddenly, 
the candle sputtered and went 
out, he was in despair. He 
tried in vain to sleep, but 
could not bear to leave the 
fascinating study. He rose, 
seized a pair of pincers, and, 
half dressed, went down to the 
street, meaning to “borrow” 
one of the lamps from the 
| hanging lanterns that then 
| lighted the streets. But just 
| as he took it down, a baker 
if 








Al ee im > yy { came out of a shop and stood 
ee os | = ee aA 4 in his doorway smoking his 
a 1 ecole FI SNe pipe, while Robert was shiver- 
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box that had been left in his father’s shop to be his hat. 
hat, and had to be put out, and the young man 
click! the hunter at last returned to his room disappointed. 


mended. Opn its lid was shown a hare feeding ; 
a hunter and dog appeared ; 
Vou. XXVIII.—6s. 


ing behind a door-post not far 
away with the lamp hidden in 
At length the lamp set fire to Robert’s 


(SEE PAGE 518.) 
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A week’s study taught him all the books 
could impart, and then he learned he needed 
skill as well as knowledge. For ten francs a 
neighbor taught him to juggle with balls, and 
Robert at the end of a month could keep four 
going at once, and even read a book at the 
same time. He added other feats to this ac- 
complishment, and practised constantly with 
cards, coins, and other little things — wearing a 
loose overcoat with big pockets so that he 
might practise while going about the streets. 





A STAGE MAGICIAN OF THE OLD STYLE. 


Having entered the service of another watch- 
maker in Tours, Robert gave amateur enter- 
tainments to his master’s family. 

Then, accidentally poisoned by a dish cooked 
in a capper kettle, Robert feared he would die, 
and became so homesick that, before he was 
able to stand the journey, he started for Blois 
by stage. Becoming light-headed, he jumped 
out, and being unnoticed, was left in the road 
unconscious. He was picked up and cared for 
by a traveling magician named Torrini, who 
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gave performances in a sort of gipsy-wagon 
that was built double and could be drawn out 
like a telescope, and thus formed a theater. 

For six months Robert went about with this 
kind old conjurer, learning his tricks and aiding 
in his performances. And when the gipsy- 
wagon was smashed in a collision, Robert gave 
entertainments until he could repay the old 
conjurer’s kindness by setting him up in busi- 
ness once more. 

It would take too long to tell all the history 
of the old magician,— you will read that some 
day for yourselves, perhaps, in the book Robert 
wrote about himself,— but among the tricks he 
performed was the “ box trick,” where a man 
goes into a box or basket, which is sawed in two 
or pierced by swords, and then appears elsewhere 
unhurt. At this time Robert performed the 
“omelet trick” — cooking eggs in a high hat. 
Once he burned the hat, and would have been 
disgraced except for a quick-witted assistant 
who substituted Robert’s hat for the borrowed 
one, and put into the crown a note asking the 
spectator not to betray them, and promising 
a fine new hat next day. The secret was kept. 

Robert, though fully determined now upon 
being a magician, returned for a while to watch- 
making; but, while acting in some charades, 
he met a charming Mademoiselle Houdin,* and 
before long married her. Since his own name 
was a common one in France, Jean Eugene 
Robert took henceforth his wife’s name in ad- 
dition to his own, and he is known to the world 
as Robert-Houdin. 

As his father-in-law was in a business con- 
nected with watchmaking in that city, Robert- 
Houdin went to Paris and assisted him, but 
kept alive his interest in conjuring by attending 
all the exhibitions that were given, and by fre- 
quenting the shop of an old man named Poujol, 
who sold magicians’ apparatus; he thus learned 
many new tricks, and met the “ professors of 
magic ”’— among others Jean de Rovere, who 
invented the word “ prestidigitateur,” mean- 
ing “one ready with the fingers.” 

Houdin (as we may now call him) learned in 
these days to dread the uneducated specta- 
tors more than those who knew more. He ex- 
plains that the educated audience comes to be 


* This French name is pronounced “ oo-dan’’— only in saying dam you suppress the # sound. 
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amused, while the uneducated spectators wish 
to prove their cleverness by seeing through the 
tricks of the performer. 

Houdin also read all he could find upon the 
mechanical side of his preferred vocation, but 
he found little in books save fables and wonder 
stories. He studied all that was on record 
about the works of Jacques de Vaucanson — 
who had made a mechanical figure that played 
the trumpet, another that beat a tambourine, 
and a wonderful moving duck; and he was 
lucky enough to repair the duck, and thus found 
out just how its “wheels went round.” But 
the most astonishing contrivance he found was 
the famous “ Automaton Chess-player” that 
had once set all Europe to guessing. 

Houdin explains this trick. The figure was 
a Turk, apparently too small to hold a man 
inside, and it played chess successfully against 
the best players in the world— being rarely 
beaten. Butthe whole contrivance was a mere 
deception. The figure was moved by a Polish 
officer, a refugee who had lost both legs in bat- 
tle, and was therefore able to pack himself 
snugly into the hollow figure or into the chest 
upon which it sat. While the inside of the 
Turk’s body was examined the officer was 
stowed in the box below; and he climbed up 
into the Turk when the box was inspected. 

Thus hidden, the officer played chess against 
Catharine of Russia while that Empress was 
offering a reward for his capture. It is said 
the imperial player cheated, whereupon the 
mechanical Turk lost his mechanical temper 
and swept the chessmen from the board! 

Afterward Catharine ordered the figure to 


be left in her palace, M. de Kempelen being 


thus forced to carry off the real player in a 
packing-box. The next day (probably after 
the Empress had tried in vain to discover the 
“missing link”) Kempelen explained that the 
chess-player required his own personal atten- 
tion, and thus persuaded her to let it go! 

A circumstance that helped to fool the pub- 
lic was the fact that the Polish officer wore 
artificial legs while out of the figure. 

This chess automaton was once owned by 
Napoleon Bonaparte, came twice to this coun- 
try, and in 1854 was burned in Philadelphia. 

Another marvel that came under Houdin’s 
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notice at this time was a mechanical musical 
orchestra—a gigantic music-box. Having 
rashly undertaken to repair it, it was delivered 
to him as a tangled mass of fragments of 
metal. For a whole year he worked upon it, 
and finally was entirely successful —but was 
soon after attacked by a brain-fever that caused 
him to pass five years almost in idleness. 

When completely recovered, Houdin set to 
work again at mechanics, and made several 
moving figures of his own invention. With 
these and the tricks he already knew, he hoped 
to begin his career as an exhibitor and per- 
former; but hardly had Houdin planned out 
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his little theater when his father-in-law failed in 
business. 

Houdin took to mending watches again, and 
for some time was poor; but the invention of a 
clever alarm-clock that brought out a lighted 
candle after ringing the waking-bell, and the 
sale of several automatic figures — a dancer, a 
juggler, and singing-birds — restored his for- 
tunes until he could once more proceed with 
his plans for a theater of his own in which to 
exhibit the best pieces of work he had made 
and to present his magical performances. 
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One automaton that he specially wished to 
complete before his public performances now 
absorbed all his time and labor; but when it 
was finished, Houdin might well be satisfied. 
It was a figure that wrote answers to questions 
and could also make drawings. But he made 
it “oo perfect. It was noiseless, and the public 
thought it too simple to be wonderful. So 
Houdin let the wheels buzz a little,— to remind 
the spectators that it went by machinery,— and 
thereafter it was considered a marvel indeed. 
After this was done, he undertook to make a 
perfect imitation of a nightingale’s song by 
clockwork ; and after long study and hard work 
he was successful in this task also. 

He sold these two contrivances for seven 
thousand francs — fourteen hundred dollars. 

His writer, which Houdin named “ Auriol,” 
was borrowed from its buyer and exhibited in a 
Paris exposition in 1844. Louis Philippe, then 
King of the French, brought the Duchess of 
Orléans and her son, the Comte de Paris, to see 
the little figure; and,in answer to the King’s 
question as to the number of inhabitants of 
Paris, the figure traced with its pencil the fig- 
ures 998,964 (about one third of its present 
population, by the way). The King said the 
new census would soon show more, and Houdin 
cleverly claimed that when the census came out 
his writer would probably be wiser — an answer 
that amused the King. Then, after Auriol had 
supplied a rhyming word to an incomplete 
verse, the little prince was asked to choose from 
some cards the name of an object for the au- 
tomaton to draw. The little Comte de Paris 
chose a card, and found it called for a crcown — 
which was a pretty compliment the skilful con- 
jurer brought about. 

The automaton had nearly completed the 
drawing when its pencil broke. Houdin stepped 
forward to put in a new one, but the King good- 
naturedly said that the little prince could finish 
the drawing for himself as a lesson. 

This exhibition brought Houdin a silver 
medal, and also made him somewhat known to 
the public. 

Houdin was at last able to build the little 
theater for which he had so long planned, and, 
when it was complete, he gave a “dress re- 
hearsal” before a few friends. It was a hot 
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June day, and in the middle of the performance, 
one by one, all his spectators fell asleep. Even 
the performer at last dozed also, and his pianist, 
thinking all was over, went out. This was the 
signal to the gas-man to put out the lights, and 
for two hours there was darkness and silence, 
except for a snore now and then. 

Houdin, awaking, feared he had lost, his 
sight; but his outcry aroused the friends, and, 
to their great amusement, all was soon ex- 
plained. 

His first public performance, July 7, 1845, 
was entirely successful; but the conjurer was 
so nervous that his heart failed him, so he took 
down his notices and resolved to abandon the 
experiment. A “friend” called and assured 
him that he was very sensible to give it up — 
that he could never hope to succeed; and, 
stung by this cruel kindness, Houdin at once 
determined to go on at any risk. The adver- 
tisements were again posted, the performances 
resumed, and thenceforth his success was almost 
uninterrupted. 

Among his tricks, none so much mystified 
the audience as what he called “ second sight.” 
He speaks in his book as if it were his own in- 
vention, and it may have been, in spite of its 
having been practised in a crude form some 
sixty years before by another performer. Cer- 
tainly Houdin wonderfully improved it, and 
made it a spectacle all Paris talked of. 

Houdin’s son, Emile, with bandaged eyes, 
would clearly describe any article the audience 
handed to his father; and when the people 
found that whatever they brought — ancient 
coins, foreign books, queer tools, minerals — was 
quickly named and told about in detail, they 
saw that there were no accomplices, and con- 
sidered the trick a marvel. Then the theater 
was crowded whenever opened. 

Houdin needed quick eyes and a ready brain 
to solve the puzzles brought to him; for of 
course the son could tell only what the father 
reported to him by secret signals. One evening, 
for instance, a man suddenly covered the num- 
ber on the back of the stall he sat in, and defied 
the conjurer’s son to give the number. Houdin, 
at the moment, of course did not know, and he 
pretended to object; he said his son only saw 
through the father’s eyes, and so, of course, 
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could n’t be expected to tell a number unknown 
to the conjurer himself. But while Houdin 
talked, and while the spectator was boasting to 
his friends that he had puzzled the famous 
magician, Houdin had made a rapid calculation, 
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twenty across the theater; commencing at the 
right with 1, the second row would begin with 
21, the third with 41, and so on. His ques- 
tioner was in the fourth row and had the fifth 
seat from the end; and beginning with 61 at 
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had found the number, and conveyed it to his 
son, who said, “It is No. 69,” to the com- 
plete confusion of the “smart” man and the 
delight of the audience. 

How did Houdin find out the number ? 

He says that he knew theaters were arranged 
with even numbers on one side, odd on the 
other. He counted ten seats in each row, 


the fourth row, he counted “61, 63, 65, 67, 
69,” and then announced the number 
rectly as 69. 

By continual study, the conjurer and his son 
learned all about the strange things audiences 
selected to puzzle them, and it was a very 
outlandish object about which they were not 
better informed than the spectators themselves. 


” cor- 
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Long lists of names and dates were committed 
to memory, and the boy Emile was also trained 
to remember whatever he saw, even in a single 
glance. Father and son would often walk 
rapidly past a shop-window, and then see which 
could write down the best list of what was 
within. Houdin says his son soon beat him at 
this game. 

Going once to give an entertainment at a 
private house, they entered through a library. 
Houdin told Emile to notice the books in pass- 
ing. The boy gave 
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board had been shown only a moment or two. 
All the girls had learned this art, and all of you 
can learn it by practice. But Houdin discov- 
ered that it could be done, and it is such dis- 
coveries that prove him a genius. 

While making a foreign trip, Houdin was 
stopped at a custom-house, and would have been 
put to much trouble except for a clever trick 
that won him the favor of the customs officer. 
The officer asked for a specimen of his talents ; 
and Houdin called to his son, who was playing 

not far from where 





a rapid glance at 
the case. Later in 
the evening, the 
conjurerannounced 
that his son could 
“read through the 
wall”; and asking 
for a book, Houdin 
was led out into 
the library. He at 
once called out to 
his son and asked 
the name of a book 
he touched. The 
name was given, 
and without fur- 
ther question the 
young second-sight 
performer gave the 
names also of vol- 
umes above, below, 


the men stood. 
“What do you 

see in this gentle- 

man’s pocket?” 
“A blue-striped 


handkerchief,” _re- 
plied Emile. 
“ He might have 


seen that,” said the 
astonished officer. 

“What is under 
that?” inquired 
Houdin. 

“A green spec- 
tacle-case,” replied 
Emile, promptly. 

“ What next ?” 

“A lump of su- 
gar saved from his 
coffee.” 

This last answer 





and on each side of 
the one touched, 
repeating a dozen 





titles. All these he - al 
had remembered 7” > 
from one glance. ¥ a 
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craft then, and 
seems hardly cred- 
ible now; and yet 
there was ina New 
York paper not 
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convinced the offi- 
cer that Houdin 
was a great conju- 
rer, and he let the 
baggage pass. The 
trick was simple, 
however ; for Hou- 
din had slyly picked 
the man’s pocket, 
and then replaced 
its contents. 

The foreign trip 
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long ago an ac- 
count of the ex- 
amination of a class of young women who, after 
a short glance, told exactly what was written in 
sixty-four squares of a blackboard — though the 


‘ETHEREAL SUSPENSION.” ONE OF HOUDIN’S ILLUSIONS. 


was a failure, for 
Houdin was robbed 
by his manager, and he returned to Paris, re- 
suming his “Soirées Fantastiques,” as he called 
them. These “fantastic evenings” were very 
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different from what other conjurers then offered. 
While they wore queer robes covered with 
magical emblems, and filled the stage with hea- 
vily curtained and tasseled tables, Houdin was 
in simple evening dress, and had only a light 
stand, undraped. But in that light, flimsy table 
were hidden ten spring-rods moved by strings 
running down its slender legs and attached to 
a keyboard managed by a skilful assistant. 
These ten rods, pressing against the feet of 
different objects set on the stand, truly worked 
wonders. 

In November, 1846, King Louis Philippe 
“ commanded ” Houdin to perform at St. Cloud, 
and the magician crowned a successful evening 
by a wonderful trick. He borrowed six hand- 
kerchiefs. Then those present wrote on cards 
where they chose to have the handkerchiefs ap- 
pear. The King drew three. One suggested, 
“ Under the candelabra on the mantel”; a sec- 
ond, “ In the dome of the Invalides” ; a third, 
“Inside the box of the last orange-tree in the 
avenue.” Choosing the third, the King sent 
servants to guard the box. Houdin put the 
handkerchiefs under a glass bell, waved his little 
magic wand, and raised the bell. A white dove 
walked out. 

Then an attendant was sent by the King to 
open the box, and returned with a rusty old 
chest. The King asked whether the handker- 
chiefs were in the box, and Houdin assured him 
they were. The chest was unlocked with a key 
taken from the dove’s neck, and out came a 
musty, fusty parchment certifying, under the 
seal of the noted Cagliostro (a well known ma- 
gician of a hundred years before), that the six 
handkerchiefs had been put there in 1786 for 
the purpose of a trick to be performed by M. 
Robert-Houdin before Louis Philippe, etc. 

Beneath the parchment was a packet sealed 
with Cagliostro’s signet, and in the packet were 
the handkerchiefs ! 

The next year Houdin brought out another 
wonder; for he believed a magician could not 
afford to rest on past triumphs. At this time 
ether was much talked about, being a new dis- 
covery, and Houdin assented that he had dis- 
covered a means of making a body float in the 
air — “ethereal suspension” he termed it. 

He would lead his little son out upon the 
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stage and mount him on a stool. Then a light 
cane was put under each elbow, and, with much 
hocus-pocus, the magician pretended to hold a 
bottle of ether to the child’s nose. After a 
moment the magician moved out the stool, and 
the boy seemed to rest securely on the canes. 
A cane waé taken away, and still the boy hung 
in the air. Then the child was lifted sideways 
until he seemed to recline gracefully upon 
nothing except the light cane under one 
elbow. 

Like Columbus’s (or Brunelleschi’s) egg trick, 
it is easy when you are shown how. The 
light cane concealed a steel rod whose lower 
end entered a socket in the stage, and whose 
upper end fitted a light steel frame fitted to the 
boy’s body under his stage costume, and thus 
held him securely. 

It is believed that this trick was invented by 
the Chinese —but then, you know, they claim 
everything. The later magicians improved it 
by seeming to remove even the last cane, which 
was done by making the polished steel bar 
within the cane triangular, so that it reflected 
the stage-curtains at the sides. As these were 
like the curtains behind the figure, the bar 
could not be seen. 

But in 1848 a revolution in France drove out 
the King of the French, unsettled public affairs, 
and put an end to all theatrical business, in- 
cluding Houdin’s. The conjurer went to Eng- 
land and gave many performances, appearing 
before Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, the 
Duke of Wellington, and Louis Napoleon — 
who was soon to become first the President 
and then the Emperor of France. 

Going to Manchester, the manufacturers’ 
operators came in crowds to the show; but 
when Houdin began to speak French they 
roared out: “Speak English!” and Houdin 
delighted them by good-naturedly doing his 
best in broken English, stopping every now 
and then to ask, “ How do you call this?” 
when he was at a loss for a noun. 

After fifteen performances Houdin had to 
give place to the great singer Jenny Lind, 
and he traveled about to different towns 
until summoned to give an entertainment 
before the Queen at Buckingham Palace. 
In 1849 Houdin returned to Paris, and after 
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three years he retired from the stage to give his 
time to electrical and scientific inventions. One 
suggestion he made has since been carried out — 
the sending of correct time by electricit;, so 
that all clocks may be made to agree. The 
United States sends every day a signal when 
the official clock points to noon, and this has 
grown to be a most important service. 

But the French government called upon the 
retired conjurer for one more appearance. It 
was when the French had conquered Algeria, 
and were trying to rule the country. Native 
“ prophets” or magicians, known as Marabouts, 
were stirring up insurrections and exciting the 
Arabs by pretended miracles. Houdin was 
called to go to Algeria and to excel these na- 
tive performers, so that the intelligent chiefs 
might see the false prophets outdone by a mere 
performer in theaters, and so that the ignorant 
Arabs might believe the French magician more 
powerful than their own. 

Houdin consented, and gave a brilliant ex- 
hibition of his powers. How the Arabs stared 
to see cannon-balls and flowers lifted from an 
empty hat, an empty bowl filled mysteriously 
with smoking coffee, and money thrown across the 
theater into a closed glass box swinging from a 
long cord! 

Then Houdin declared he could make the 
strongest Arab powerless in a moment. A 
brawny chief leaped upon the stage and defied 
him. Houdin pointed to a small metal box 
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and told the Arab to lift it. It was lifted with 
ease, and the Arab sneered. Houdin waved 
his wand above the chief’s head, telling him to 
tryagain. Pull and tug and strain as he might, 
the little box never budged ; nor was this strange, 
for an electromagnet was holding it down. The 
Arab let go and paused for breath, and returned 
to the struggle with renewed strength. But as 
soon as the poor chief touched the box, he be- 
gan to dance and yell and writhe ; for the electric 
current had been connected with the handles. 
Another Arab—a Marabout — leaps upon the 
stage, and says he will shoot the French magi- 
cian. Houdin permits the Arab to load a pistol 
and fire it at him —and then shows the bullet 
in an apple he has held in his fingers. And 
after Houdin has puta big fellowon a table, 
covered him with a cone, and then caused him 
to disappear, the native audience waits for no 
more, but rushes panic-stricken to the door, 
only to meet the missing Arab from the cone. 
A trip in Africa followed, then a stormy voy- 
age to France, and Houdin’s career as a public 
performer was at anend. He died in 1871. 
Before the day of Robert-Houdin most pro- 
fessors of white magic were mere mountebanks ; 
this Frenchman made the “ prestidigitateur” a 
gentleman whose finer art was concealed by 
simplicity. In his performances there was no 
vulgarity, no cruelty, nothing debasing. He 
amused and delighted thousands, and was 
always an upright, honorable gentleman. 
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LIFE-SAVERS, OLD AND YOUNG. 


By GUSTAV 


KOBBE. 


From September 1 to May 1 nearly the 
whole of our sea-coast, and a great portion of 
our lake-coast, is faithfully sentineled at night 
by the life-savers. Often exposed to the war- 
fare of the elements, they plow through heavy 
sand or swirling breakers on their five-mile 
patrol. Facing wind and sleet, however, is 
mere play compared with the dangers they 
encounter when some dark and heaving mass, 
dimly discernible in the offing, or the slatting 
of canvas heard above the roar of the gale, 
tells the patrol that a vessel has stranded and 
that human lives are in peril. 

Quickly flashing his Coston light (a colored 
light that he carries) as a signal to the imperiled 
ship that her stress is known, the life-saver 
dashes back to the station and gives the alarm. 

In a moment the sleeping station is all life 
and action. Surf-boots, oilers, and sou’westers 
are on in a jiffy, while the patrol, in answer to 
the keeper’s hasty inquiries, has explained the 
situation of the ship. 

If the Lyle gun can be used—if the ship is 
within a few hundred yards of shore, so that a 
line can be shot out to her—the keeper gives the 
order, and the crew seize the cart which holds 
the “beach apparatus” and dash out of the 
station with it. Once on the beach, it takes all 
the brawn and muscle of these strong men to 
drag the cart through the treacherous sand and 
against the onslaught of the storm to the point 
which the keeper’s judgment leads him to select 
as the best from which to fire the line out to the 
ship. He has to calculate the force of the gale 
and other circumstances in taking position. In 
fact, he must be a sharpshooter under condi- 
tions that might “rattle” the best rifle-shot. 

If there is a large crew or many passengers 
to rescue, the life-car, in which several people 
can be conveyed ashore at the same time, is 
used ; though, of course, when possible, the surf- 
boat is launched in such a case and crews and 
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boats summoned from neighboring stations. 
With several boats plying between wreck and 
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shore a large number can be quickly taken off. 
But often it would mean certain death to the 
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life-savers if they attempted to launch their 
boat, and often, too, the life-savers suffer more 
than those whom they rescue. In the great 
majority of shipwrecks the vessel is driven on a 
lee shore; and the life-savers, when they use 
the life-boat, must pull right in the teeth of the 
storm and through reaches of “ white water” 
where almost every wave threatens to engulf 
them. Many a life-saving crew has launched 
the life-boat only to have it “ pitch-poled” or 
stove in, and the whole or part of the crew 


[Aprit, 


But as the officials at the head of the service 
felt that there should be some tangible recog- 
nition of deeds of distinguished heroism, Con 
gress has provided large and tasteful gold ani 
silver medals, to be awarded when lives have 
been the waters under 
stances peculiarly heroic, whether the rescuers 
are members of the Life-saving Service or not. 
The gold medal is the highest distinction which 
can be conferred upon a keeper or surfman in 
the Life-saving Service. It means that he is 
one of the bravest among the brave, and 


saved from circum- 





he prizes it as highly as an American 
the Medal of Honor, an Englishman the 
Victoria Cross, or a German soldier the 
Iron Cross. Naturally, too, those outside 
the service treasure the gold or the silver 
medal as a mark of high honor. It has 
been conferred upon men and women, 
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lost. Fortunately the cases where heroism is 
rewarded with success are more frequent than 
those which have a tragic ending. 

For some years after the establishment of 
the service there was no reward but success 
and the consciousness of having per- 
formed their duty (perhaps the sweet- 
est of all rewards) for those who under 
circumstances of extraordinary danger 
risked their lives to save the lives of 
others. Very properly, the life-savers 
are prohibited from receiving gifts of 
money from those they rescue. Heroism 
cannot be estimated in money. More- 
over, rewards of money might lead to 
demoralization in the service. When 
on some stormy night a distressed vessel 
signaled for aid, the answer from shore 
might be: “ How much is it worth?” 
And if the of the vessel 
murred, and the life-savers ever hap- 
pened to be rascals, it might become a 


” 


ter of ‘Your money or your life! 


master de- 


mat- 





and in several instances upon boys and 
girls, who have heroically faced danger 
to rescue drowning people. 

A crew of young people that has been 
thought worthy of the gold medal is 
the students’ crew of the Northwestern 
Academy, Evanston, Illinois, on Lake 
Michigan. This crew belongs to the 
Life-saving Service, but is, with the exception 
of the keeper, composed of academy students. 

The disposition of the life-saving stations 
on the Great Lakes is somewhat different 
from that of the stations on the Atlantic 
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Ocean stations are strung out at 
miles, the patrols tramp- 


beaches. 


intervals of five 
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ing in éach direction two and a half miles, 
meeting the patrols from the stations next 
above and below, and exchanging brass tally- 
checks with them. Many Atlantic stations are 
on desolate outly- 


ing beaches, where 
the misery of lone- | 
liness is added to 
the hardships ne- 
to the life- 


cessary 

saver’s ever risky 
calling. Along the 
lakes there are 
few natural _har- 
bors, and _ shelter 


for the shipping of 
the lake cities has 
been provided .by 
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with sleet and snow. When they reached Fort 
Sheridan the crew could see from the bluff the 
doomed vessel about a thousand yards from 
shore, the waves rushing madly over her. A 
ragged ravine—a 
crevice in the bluff 


through which the 
storm roared—led 
down to the shore. 
The 
could hardly have 
clambered 


crew unaided 

down 
the steep sides and 
made their way 
through the dense 
thicket with the 
boat. But soldiers 
from the fort and 


civilian volunteers 





building out break- 
waters and jetties. 
Often when vessels endeavor to beat into one 
of these harbors in a gale, they are driven upon 
one of the piers, or, missing the entrance, are 
swept up on some reef. For this reason the 
lake stations have been placed on or near the 
harbor piers. 

Sometimes, when vessels have gone ashore 
at points far from the cities, crews have been 
obliged to travel great distances to effect a 
rescue. One crew has gone by railroad over 
a hundred miles to the scene of shipwreck, as 
the December Sr. NicHo.as told you. 

The disaster at 
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were there to help 
them. With picks and shovels steps were cut 
in the side of the ravine and a path mowed 
through the brush. Thus slowly but steadily 
the crew made their way down with the boat. 
At the foot of the bluff there was a mere strip 
of beach across which wave after wave sheeted, 
rendering the foothold insecure and treacher- 
ous, and the hauling of the life-boat to a point 
to windward of the vessel not only arduous but 
perilous. Thrice the boat was filled by the 
heavy waves before the spot from which the 
keeper decided to make the launch was reached. 
Standing serene 





which the North- 
western Academy 
student dis- 
played such signal 
bravery that the 
gold medal of the 


crew 


service was award- 


ed them was the 
stranding of the 


steamer“ Calumet” 
off Fort Sheridan, 
twelve miles north 
of Evanston. It 
was on a Thanksgiving morning when the crew 
began the long, hard journey with the life-boat 
The thermometer 


RIGHTING 


to the scene of the disaster. 
was ten degrees below zero, and the air thick 





| with hands on the 
| gunwale of the life- 
boat, with the surf 
swirling all about 
them, with a dark, 
tumultuous scene 
before them, 
awaited 


the 
students 
the keeper’s word 
of command. 

“ Shove her in!” 
A later 
the boat was among 


moment 


THE 


BOAT. 


the breakers, each of which reared its crest as if 
to hurl itself upon the stanch craft and rend 
and stave it. Once during the perilous pas- 
sage the boat was nearly pitch-poled, and again, 
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a wave, bursting over it, filled it to the thwarts. 
Despite the strength of the crew the boat was 
driven to leeward, and a desperate pull in the 
very teeth of the gale ensued. Spray dashed 
over them, and the intense cold covered their 
drenched clothing with a glaze of ice. 

As they approached the vessel they saw her 
crew, half perished, clustered forward. The 
vessel itself was covered with an ever-thicken- 
ing shroud of ice. 

At last the life-boat got under the steamer’s 
lee and was able to take a line from her. Six 
men were rescued on this trip; but on the way 
in, the boat was driven a quarter of a mile to 
leeward of the point from which the launch had 
been made, and had to be hauled to windward 
of the vessel again. Two more trips were 
made, and when the boat was beached after the 
last one, the life-savers were in almost as pitia- 
ble a condition as the men they had rescued. 

Among those not connected with the service 
who have received medals for saving or aiding 
to save life are a number much younger than 
the average age of this student crew. One of 
the first girls thus honored was Edith Morgan 
of Hamlin, Michigan, who endeavored with her 
father and brothers to row in a northerly gale 
and heavy sea to a vessel capsized three miles 
out. When the boat was forced back, Edith 
aided in clearing a track through logs and drift- 
wood for the surf-boat, which had meanwhile 
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keeping her head above water with one arm, 
paddled with the other, and trod water until a 
boat came to the rescue. 

Marie D. Parsons of Fireplace, Long Island, 
New York, was only ten years old when, seeing 
a man and a child swept off a pleasure-boat by 
the boom, and observing that the child clung 
to the man so that the latter could make no 
headway, sprang into a small boat and reached 
the spot just in time to save these two lives. 

Maud King, when only thirteen years old, 
saved three lives off Castle Pinckney, the light- 
house depot in Charleston harbor. At the 
time there was a southwest gale and a heavy 
sea. In a furious squall, which added impetus 
to the gale, a yawl containing three men and a 
boy was capsized. The boy managed to swim 
ashore; but two men got only as far as the 
piles of the wharf. There they hung, too ex- 
hausted to climb up, while the third man, un- 
able to swim, clung to the yawl. Maud, not- 
withstanding her mother’s protests, prepared, 
unaided, to launch a small boat in the boister 
ous sea. But she was joined by her aunt, Mrs. 
Mary Whiteley, and, together, this brave girl 
and her aunt rescued the imperiled men. 

Frederick Kernochan, when only ten years 
old, sprang into the Navesink River and res- 
cued a woman. Henry F. Page of Schenevus, 
New York, is also one of the lads who at ten 
years old have been honored with life-saving 








been summoned, and also helped launch the medals. Fully dressed, he plunged into a mill- 
boat. Ona previ- _ ss pond $=and ss saved 
ous occasion she one of his play- 
had stood in snow mates who had 
six hours helping suddenly found 
the life-savers work himself in deep 
the whip-line of the water. 
beach apparatus. William B. Mil- 
Edith Clarke, ler, thirteen years 
when sixteen years old, of Elkton, 


old, and a pupil in 
a convent of Oak- 
land, California, 
plunged into Lake 
Chabot to rescue a 





Maryland, showed 
he had a cool head 
as well as a brave 
heart by the rescue 
of his companion 





companion who, in 
wading on the trea- 
cherous margin, had disappeared in sixty feet of 


water. Edith seized the unconscious girl, and, 
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who had_ stepped 
READY TO FIRE. 
from shallow water 


into a deep hole. When William seized the 


drowning lad, the latter began to struggle, and 
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it was a toss-up whether William’s life would be 


sacrificed or not. But, with great adroitness, 
he, while swim- 

ming, lifted the 

struggling boy to | 
a tree-trunk which 
protruded into the 
and__ thus 
saved both his 
companion’s _ life 


river, 


and his own. 
When the “O. 
M. Bond” of Qs- 
wego was stranded 
an eighth of a mile 
out from Rondeau, 
Ontario, and the 
crew was hanging, half perished, in the rigging, 
Walter Claus, a lad who lived upon a farm 
not far away, made four trips out to the wreck 
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through the raging sea in a small boat, and 
by his own exertions saved the entire crew. 

These young res- 
cuers were inspired 
by the noble im- 
pulse to risk their 
lives for the lives 
of others. Their 
exploits awaken 
not only the grati- 
tude of those whom 
they saved, but the 
admiration of all to 
whom knowledge 
of their heroism 
may The 
age of chivalry has 


come, 


by no means gone by; for what can be more 
truly chivalrous than the deeds of these young 
heroes and heroines of our coast? 





THE ONLY ESKIMO IN 


THE UNITED STATES. 


By Mary 


B. SHELDON. 





He is very young, and very small, to be the 
only representative of his people in our coun- 
try. But though he is only ten, and no taller 
than our boys of seven or eight, he is the 
most engaging little fellow that ever you saw. 
Dark skin, straight black hair, the brightest of 
brown eyes, and white teeth that he is con- 
stantly showing as he smiles his winning, 
friendly little smile—by these things you may 
know Mene, if you have the good fortune to 
meet him, as I did. He lived up at High- 
bridge, in the home of Mr. Wallace, formerly 
with the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York; for Mr. and Mrs. Wallace 
most kindly adopted the little fellow. 

It was about two years ago that Mene came 
to the United States. Lieutenant Peary 
brought him, with five other Eskimos, from 
his home far North on Smith Sound. The 
others were grown persons, and of them all, 
only Mene and one of the men are now alive. 


The little fellow’s father, Kussah, was one 
of those who came here never to go back, 
and after the father’s death, Mene decided, of 
his own accord, to stay in this country. 

“Kussah is dead,” he said sorrowfully. 
“Nuctooh, Artoona, Ahweah” (the three Es- 
kimos who were then living), “they all go 
back North; but Mene will stay with Willie.” 

Willie is the young son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace, and Mene is very fond of him. 

Of course, when he first came he could not 
speak English ; now he talks very well, and goes 
to school with other boys. 

“T hesitated about sending him to a public 
school,” Mr. Wallace told me, “ but I feel that 
Mene belongs to the United States, and | 
decided that our public schools ought to have 
the benefit of educating him. 
tell me that he is bright, and learns quickly.” 

Mr. Wallace tells me that the boy has a 
curious habit of always standing, instead of 


His teachers 
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sitting down, when he is in the house. 
He will stand during a whole evening, 
while all the others are sitting in the 
library. 

“Ts he, then, restless or nervous? ” 
I asked. 

“Oh, no,” Mr. Wallace said ; “quite 
the contrary. It seems merely his 
habit to stand rather than to sit.” 

A friend of Mrs. Wallace said that 
the only time she ever saw Mene hurry 
was one day last summer, when he 
was going after a bottle of sarsaparilla. 

“ He likes to drink out of a bottle,” 
she said. ‘ He puts the bottle to his 
lips, and then shakes it, making ‘ soap- 
suds’ of the sarsaparilla before he 
swallows it.” 

These things were related to me 
while Mene was out of the room. 
Presently he came in, smiling, and 





carrying, looped over both his out- 
stretched hands,—of all things in the 
world! —a live snake. I have never 
taken any particular interest in snakes, 
and I do not know what kind this one 
was, but I am sure that it was at least 
three feet long. 

““Mene and Willie are always col- 
lecting snakes,” Mrs. Wallace ex- 
plained, shrinking from the twisting 
thing. “I wish they would n’t.” 

“Could n’t you take the snake away, Mene, 
and then come back and talk to me?”’ I asked 
the little Eskimo boy. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered readily. “I put it 
away, and then I come back and tell you some 
stories.” 

A most friendly little fellow, quite willing 
to be entertaining, he began at once when he 
had come back to the parlor. And please to 
remember that these things that he tells of hap- 
pened when he could not have been over seven 
or eight years old. 

“ Once my father had a very good dog. One 
day it fell into a big—very big—crack in the 
ice. Then my father say to me that I go down 
after the dog. My father tie a rope around my 
shoulders, and then they let me down into the 
big crack in the ice. I tie the rope around 
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the dog, and the men pull us both up, so we 
have saved the dog.” 

“ But were n’t you afraid to be let down into 
the crack, Mene?” 

“Oh, no!” Then he laughed a little, and 
his eyes twinkled as if that were a very good 
joke—that he might have been afraid 

“Did you have any dogs of your own?” I 
asked him. 

“No; but my father let me drive his dogs. 
I drive’’—here he considered for some mo- 
ments, as if to be sure of his facts— “I drive 
ten dogs. One day I drive the dogs, and they 
see a fox, and they run away, very fast—I 
could not hold Then the sled hit 
against a big piece of ice—big as this room— 
and tip over, and I am thrown out.” 

“Did the dogs get away then?” 


them. 
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“No; the ice hold the sled, so the dogs 
could not run any more, and Nuctooh came 
and caught them.” 

“Tell me what games you used to play 
away off there in the North.” 

“ The boys play with the harpoons.” 

“What do you mean? Did you spear any- 
thing?” 

“No; they are too heavy; they are for the 
men. We just f/ay spear.” 

“What else?” 

“We play hide-and-seek over the snow in 
the winter. We hide behind the big pieces of 
ice. But we always have to watch, or the 
bears might come and catch us. We have al- 
ways four boys together, so some can call if 
the bears come; one boy is never alone. 
The bears are white, like the ice, and we do 
not see them, and they come softly.” 

“But was n’t it too dark in the winter for 
you to play out on the snow?” 

“Oh, no; it was not so dark. We have the 
moon and the stars; and the snow make it 
light, too.” 

‘Were n’t you cold?” 

“Only my cheeks—they were cold. 
am cold here” —meaning in New York. 

“He does feel cold here,” said Mrs. Wal- 
lace, “yet in the summer he suffers from the 
heat. He does n’t like to be too warm, and 
sometimes when he gets heated playing out 
of doors, he just stops and takes off some of 
his clothes and lays them down by some 
stone wall, and then he goes on playing. He 
has lately lost, in that way, some underclothes, 
his overcoat, and a sweater.” 

Mrs. Wallace left the room for a moment, 
and then Mene turned to me and said, in a 
gravely courteous manner: 

“T have not told you all.” 

“Have n’t you?” I said, smiling. “Then 
tell me some more, Mene; I like your 
stories.” 

Still he seemed not to know exactly what to 
say, so I asked him: 

“Did your father and Nuctooh and the other 
men hunt those bears that you were always 
looking out for?” 

His eyes brightened and his face lighted up 


But I 
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as he answered, ‘Oh, yes! They spear the 
bears in the back with the harpoons. 

“Once the men were spearing a walrus, 
with a long rope tied to the harpoon. One 
man got caught in the rope, and the walrus 
jerked him into the water, and we never could 
find him again.” 

“ Did you see that?” 

“Yes; I was in the kayak” (the little 
Eskimo boat). 

“Tell me what kind of house you lived in, 
Mene.” 

“Stone houses. In summer they make the 
stone houses to live in in the winter. And 
when we move away, in the winter, we live in 
snow houses.” 

“And in summer?” 

He hesitated for the word, then he said, 
“ Skins.” 

“Tents ?” I suggested. 

“Oh, yes,” smiling; “ tents.’ 

“Well, what did you wear that kept you so 
warm, all except your cheeks? ” 

For answer he showed me his picture. 

“This ””—pointing to the trousers—“ bear- 
skin. This”—the coat—“ fox-skin, sometimes 
sealskin.” 

“What did you wear in summer? ” 

“ Bird-skins.” 

I thought I must have misunderstood him. 

“ Bird-skins,” I repeated. “Are you sure, 
Mene?” 

“Yes,” he said positively, and nodding his 
head. “Skins of birds, so big.” He held 
his hands about a foot apart. 

“But it must take a great many birds to 
furnish skins for all the people.” 

“Hundred,” he answered, with that winning 
little smile. “The birds fly overhead, very 
thick. You throw up a stone, and one, two 
birds sure to fall. Throw up a big stick, and 
four come down.” 

“Then the skins must be sewed together to 
make the clothes; who does that?” 

“The ladies,” he answered at once. 

We hope that this little ward of the United 
States, a guest from the far-away Northland, will 
grow up to a manhood that will combine the 
best qualities both of his land and of our own. 


’ 
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THE LITTLE PRINCESS VICTORIA AND HER DOLLS. 


By ELISABETH FINLEY. 





In one of the rooms of the Dulwich Gallery, 
London, there is a portrait of Victoria, late 
Queen of England, painted at the age of four 
years, when she was the little Princess Victoria. 
She is represented standing in a park. She is 
in full out-of-door dress, with a dark cape and 
large black hat, and wears white wool gaiters. 
Her head droops shyly, in an attitude of child- 
ish timidity, but in the face of the small prin- 
cess of four years one may readily trace the 
resemblance to the Queen of fourscore. 

In those early days of her quiet childhood 
the little Victoria lived in dingy Kensington 
Palace, which to modern eyes looks more like 
an almshouse than like a royal residence. She 
was born on May 24, 1819, in one of its lofty 
frescoed rooms; and in another, overlooking a 
fine stretch of lawn and avenues of elms, she 
set up, a few years later, her dolls’ house. It 
has two stories, and the furniture is not in the 
least royal. In fact, the kitchen is better 
equipped than the other rooms. A fine sup- 
ply of pewter plates and cooking-utensils is 
among its treasures. The present care-taker 
of Kensington Palace shows the visitor a small 
box where some scraps of time-worn yellowed 
muslin attest the industry of the baby Victoria. 
There is a deal of laboriously neat stitching on 
the dolls’ house-linen and clothes, and there is 
an apron for the doll cook which is quite a tri- 
umph in dress-making for the chubby fingers 
of a four-year-old. 

Victoria owned a hundred and thirty-two 
dolls. She must have been a tireless seam- 
stress, for she dressed no fewer than thirty-two 
with her own hands. But all the art of their 
royal modiste did not suffice to make Victoria’s 
dolls beautiful. They are, for the most part, 
little wooden creatures from four to eight inches 
in height, with sharp triangular noses and ver- 
milion-touched cheeks. Seven boy-dolls are 


included in the collection, and a few rag babies 
with painted muslin faces. Some of the dolls 
are attired as court ladies with wonderfully ruf- 
fled frocks. Others are the owners of minute 
hemstitched pocket-handkerchiefs with em- 
broidered initials. 

The time came when the little needle-woman 
put by her needle and her toys, and the prin- 
cess took up the duties of a queen. 

Out of this very room in Kensington Palace 
Victoria hastened on the morning of June 20, 
1837, to hear the news of her accession. 

Half awake and half clad, a gray shawl 
thrown hastily over her night-dress, her bare 
feet thrust into slippers, she hurried down the 
wide staircase to hear the tidings that gave her 
to her people’s service. The dolls’ house and 
the neatly sewed dolls’ garments were put aside 
forever, to fade and grow yellow during the 
more than three-score years of Queen Victo- 
ria’s reign. 


[THe foregoing slight sketch gives a very 
pleasing glimpse of the early childhood of the 
great and good Queen Victoria. Readers of 
Sr. Nicuoras for July, 1897, will remember 
the longer article entitled ‘“ Girlhood Days of 
England’s Queen.” And to one of the earlier 
volumes of St. NicHoas that distinguished 
writer, Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant, contributed a 
very interesting series of papers concerning 
Windsor Castle, including one devoted entirely 
to Queen Victoria. The following extract from 
Mrs. Oliphant’s paper is well worth reprinting 
here.— Ep1ror. | 


There is a pretty story told by her governess, 
which was published not very long ago, and which 
I am sure you will be pleased to hear, of how this 
little girl of twelve summers felt when she found 
out quite sudderily that she was to be the Queen. 
It is in a letter addressed to Queen Victoria herself: 
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“TI said to the Duchess of Kent that your Ma- 
jesty ought to know your place in the succession. 
Her Royal Highness agreed with me, and I put 
the genealogical table into the historical book. 
When Mr. Davys [the Queen’s instructor, after- 
ward Bishop of Peterborough] was gone, the Prin- 
cess Victoria opened, as usual, the book again, 
and, seeing the additional paper, said, ‘I never saw 
that before.’ ‘It was not thought necessary you 
should, Princess,’ I answered. ‘ ‘I see I am nearer 
the throne than I thought.’ ‘So it is, madam,’ I 
said. After some moments the Princess resumed: 
‘Now, many a child would boast; but they don’t 
know the difficulty. There is much splendor, but 
there is more responsibility.’ The Princess, hav- 
ing lifted up the forefinger of her right hand while 
she spoke, gave me that little hand, saying, ‘I 
will be good. I understand now why you urged 
me so much to learn even Latin. My cousins 
Augusta and Mary never did; but you told me 
Latin is the foundation of English grammar, and 
of all the elegant expressions, and I learned it as 
you wished; but I understand all better now’; 
and the Princess gave me her hand, repeating, ‘I 
will be good!’” 


Is not this a pretty story? Cannot you fancy 
the little girl, overawed by the great thought of 
being a queen, and understanding how wonderful 
it was, yet finding nothing more solemn to say in 
her simplicity (and, indeed, if she had searched the 
world for “elegant expressions,” what could she 
have found better?) than those dear child’s words, 
“I will be good!” I think there could not be a 
more charming little historical scene. “I cried 
much on learning it,” is the note which the 
Queen’s hand writes on the margin. No doubt 


the little maiden was frightened into seriousness, 
and drew her breath quick when she first knew 
what was before her—Queen! of an empire upon 
which, as we are fond of saying, “the sun never 
sets ”’—yet only twelve years old, a little girl in a 
white frock, with big blue eyes opening wide with 
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wonder. Think how you who are the same age 
would feel if anything a tenth part as wonderful 
were told to you! 

Princess Victoria was but eighteen when her 
uncle William IV. died and she became actually 
Queen of England. We are very steady-going 
people, you know, in the British Islands, and don’t 
excite ourselves easily; but if the country had not 
been smitten with some enthusiasm for this young, 
slight creature, with those royal blue eyes looking 
full and fearless upon all the world, Englishmen 
would not have been what they are. You may 
fancy how touched and fatherly the statesmen felt 
who had to submit all their plans to her, and get 
her girlish approbation, and watch her first steps 
in life. Lord Melbourne, who was the prime min- 
ister then, had “tears in his eyes,” we are told, 
several times, as he watched her. I do not sup- 
pose the Queen was ever beautiful, though that is 
a word which is used to describe many persons 
whose features would not bear any severe test of 
beauty; but yet her face was one which you would 
have remarked anywhere had she been only Miss 
Victoria. She had not much color in her youth; 
and it was a time of simplicity when girls wore 
their pretty hair in a natural way without swelling 
it out by artificial means, or building it up like 
towers on their heads, and when their dresses were 
very simple, almost childish in their plainness. All 
this increased the appearance of youth and natural- 
ness and innocence in the little Queen; but I re- 
member very distinctly when I saw her first, being 
myself very young, how the calm, full look of her 
eyes impressed and affected me. She was then a 
young mother, and approaching the maturity of 
womanhood. Those eyes were very blue, serene, 
still—looking at you with a tranquil breadth of ex- 
pression which somehow conveyed to your mind a 
feeling of unquestioned power and greatness, quite 
poetical in its serious simplicity. I do not suppose 
the Queen was at all aware that she appeared so 
calmly royal; but this was how she looked to a 
fanciful girl seeing her Majesty for the first time. 
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“BY FAVOR OF THE QUEEN.” 


By Emi.ie Poutsson. 





AROUND the walls and towers But when the royal lady 
Of Windsor, old and gray, To Windsor came again, 
The castle where the noble Queen And viewed with fond affection all 
Of England loved to stay, This fair and dear domain, 
The birds flit gaily through the air The tower's silent, smooth expanse 
In happy freedom everywhere. Won from her eyes a troubled glance. 
Their nests they build as freely, No birds about the tower? 
Without a thought of fear, Their nesting-places filled? 

In bush or tree, or castle wall, No more those crannies in the wall 
All innocently near Where birds had loved to build? 
To palace pomp and royalty ; Such were the questions quick to start 

For birds know naught of high degree. And stir that tender, queenly heart. 
The sheltered nooks and crannies Straightway, in loving pity 
Left in the tower wall For all the little birds 
Where loosened stones had fallen out, Thus routed, homeless, and forlorn, 
The birds loved best of all; Came her commanding words: 
And, joyful, in each vacant space “The stones must be removed, and then 
Their little straw-built nests would place. Nor birds nor nests disturbed again.” 
Once, when the Queen was absent, So, on the great round tower 
The royal gardener saw Of Windsor, old and gray, 
The holes that marred the towerwall, The palace where the noble Queen 
The hanging bits of straw, Of England loved to stay, 
And ordered all made right in haste— Those nooks and crannies still are seen— 
The nests destroyed, the stones replaced. Bird homes “by favor of the Queen.” 
Then stood the lofty tower Ah! ’t is by more than birthright 
In orderly array ; This good Queen won renown; 
Its crannies snug, its cozy nooks, Her deeds of love and mercy shone 
Had vanished quite away ; Far brighter than her crown. 
And homeless roved the twittering throng The whole world mourns that good life’s end, 
Once nesting there with happy song. And even the birds have lost a friend. 
53 
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POLLY MAKING THE “DIFFICULT FOLD.” 


POLLY’S RAINY-DAY STORY. 





By CONSTANCE MACKENZIE DURHAM. 





Potty had been standing for a long time, 
looking quietly out of the window. It was a 
very rainy day, but Polly did n’t mind that at 
all. She had been taught “to think with her 
eyes,” as she called it, and it is wonderful how 
much that helps to make commonplace things 
interesting. 

Just now Polly was watching the long, 
slanting lines of rain as they came dashing past 
the window. 

“ As slanting as the roofs of the attic win- 
dows opposite,” said Polly, talking happily to 
herself under her breath. 

“ Now the lines sweep round and round in 
circles, just as if the drops were trying to 
catch one another,” announced Polly, further, 
for her own information, as the wind took a 
fresh turn and sent the falling rain before it in 


a flurry. 
“And now,” as it dropped away to a soft, 


sighing breath, “the rain makes long, straight 
telegraph-wires to the sky.” 

How green the garden was growing beneath 
the cool, refreshing touch of the heavy drops! 
How merrily the musical drip-drip played its 
little tune upon the leaves! How gladly the 
thirsty ground sucked in the welcome rain! 
Polly saw and heard it all, and she was glad 
too. 

By and by she left the window to watch 
Sister Anna at her work. It was pretty work, 
of dainty pinks and greens, that was growing 
under Sister Anna’s hands; but soon Polly’s 
own little fingers grew restless. 

“May I have a piece of your paper, Sister 
Anna?” she asked finally. “I want to make 
a rainy-day story ”—as if it were the most nat- 
ural thing in the world to make a story out 
of a piece of paper. And so it was to Polly, 
for she had been a kindergarten child until she 
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was seven, two years ago, and she had learned 
to put her mind into her fingers as well as into 
her eyes. They were her ready, deft little help- 
ers in all manner of handiwork. Now they 
pulled toward her the paper she chose from 
Sister Anna’s store, and with the help of the scis- 
sors cut it straight. It made a nine-inch square. 

Sister Anna looked interested, but Polly 
would n’t tell the end of her story until she 
reached it, in its proper place. 

“And then you ’ll be so surprised!” she 
laughed, with delighted anticipation. 

It was n’t a very pretty piece of paper that 
Polly had chosen. Its color was a greenish 
brown. “ But,” said Polly, thoughtfully, “it 
looks just like the meadow pond when the day 
is rainy—so dark and green and deep.” 

Then, with her paper lying straight before 
her, she went on with her story. 

She took the lower right-hand corner and 
folded it up to the upper left one, creasing the 
paper with her thumb-nail. She opened it out 
square again, and folded the lower left-hand 
corner up to the upper right one. ‘Then she 
opened that out again. 

Next she turned it face downward, and 
folded the lower edge up to meet the upper 
edge, creasing it. Opening the paper, she 
folded the right- 
hand edge over 
to meet the left. 
When she unfold- 
ed it again it 
looked like draw- 
ing No. 1, where 
the inner lines are 
the foldings. Then 
she gathered it 
all together and 
squeezed it all up, 
like a stiffly folded napkin or handkerchief, 
until it looked like No. 2. 

Polly examined it for a moment, as she held 
it daintily poised on her fingers. 

“T think,” she said slowly, “it looks very 
much like the outside cup of an opening water- 
lily as it lifts its pretty head out of the meadow 
pond. It is just the right color, too.” And 
so it was. 

She pressed it more compactly together, and 
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laid it folded upon the table in a square, as you 
see by the outer line of No, 3. She then brought 
to the middle and creased down, first at the 
front and then at the back, all four of the wings 
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NO. 4. NO. 5. 
(marked 4), opening each and flattening it until 
the paper looked like No. 4. 

“What does that remind me of?” demanded 
Polly of herself. ‘‘ Oh, I know!” as she turned 
it triumphantly upside down. “It’s Bridget’s 
old green umbrelia, except that it has n’t any 
handle.” 

And Sister Anna thought that Polly had 
given it a very good name. 

The next fold was not at all easy, and Polly’s 
small fingers went to work very carefully. 
First she laid the paper on the table, as you 
see in No. 4. Then she turned forward the 
slanting edge (marked J) until it lay along the 
central line of the figure, raising the crosswise 
fold to make the edge Z as long as she could. 
She pushed it up under the fold, and creased it 
sharply, so that the fold was changed to a 
pointed flap in the middle. She did the same 
with the opposite side, and finished it all around 
the four sides until she had a figure like No. 5. 

“Well,” said Polly, as she held it up for in- 
spection, “I can’t make anything out of that 
but a messenger-boy, with a rubber square over 
his head to keep off the rain!” 
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Sister Anna and she had a good laugh over 
it, for who ever saw a messenger-boy with 
greenish-brown trousers? But Polly could n’t 
think of anything better, so a messenger-boy he 
remained until he turned into No. 6. 

That was a very easy fold. Polly had only 
to turn up the little flaps, or triangles, and it was 
complete. 

“It looks a little like a whale, with big side- 
fins, and his mouth wide open,” said Polly, 
doubtfully. “Can you think of anything bet- 
ter, Sister Anna?” 

“You might call it a water-bird’s head, if 
you lay the triangles back flat. Water-birds 
always have such long, slender bills,” replied 
Sister Anna, helping Polly out. 

And so Polly decided to cail it a water-bird’s 
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No. 6. NO. 7: 


head. Then she doubled forward the parts of 
the bill all around, and she had made No. 7. 

“These are the shears that William uses to 
clip the hedges after a rain,” said Polly. 

“He clips them at other times, too,” an- 
swered Sister Anna. 

“Yes, but they grow fastest after a rain; 
William said so,” answered Polly. 

All this time Polly was busily turning her 
shears into something else. First she bent up 
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a narrow strip on the under side of the figure, 
until it slanted out on the right. Then she did 





the same with the one on the top at the left. 
Next she foided the under one on the left, then 
the remaining one on the right. She g2vea 
downward and inward fold to each about an 
inch away from the first bend; then she turned 
out the toes, and lo! she had made No. 8. 

“Mr. Frog, from his country-seat on a lily- 
pad in the meadow pond!” exclaimed Polly, 
in high glee. 

And there could be no doubt about it. He 
did look like a frog in his greenish-brown coat, 
and the little paper creature sat up with so 
jaunty an air that Polly began to sing the lines 
of the famous old nursery-rhyme: 


** A frog he would a-wooing go,” 


as she made him hop around the table as 
gracefully as a frog without joints may be ex- 
pected to hop. 

“T hope my water-bird does n't get hold of 
you, Mr. Frog,” said Polly, speaking to the 
paper figure, “or my story—and you—would 
have a very sad ending indeed.” 
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To the prize questions published in the 
December St. NicHo.as fifty sets of answers 
were received, and every one of the five hun- 
dred answers was carefully examined. Let 
it be understood that in choosing questions for 
the competitions, the object is not to select 
difficult subjects, but rather to make the find- 
ing of the answers an interesting bit of work. 
Several of the questions have really no certain 
fixed answers; as, for instance, is the case 
with the question as to the origin of the ex- 
pression “to grin like a Cheshire cat.” In 
such cases, it is best to select the most likely 
explanation, and to show why it is reasonable. 

After full consideration it has been decided 
that the best of all the answers sent in are 
those of George Stronach, 7 Warrender Park 
Crescent, Edinburgh, Scotland, and the prize 
of a year’s subscription to St. NicHOLAs is 
therefore awarded to the author of the follow- 


ing paper: 


ANSWERS TO COMPETITION QUESTIONS IN 
DECEMBER ST. NICHOLAS. 


1. Lon before the custom of hanging up the stock- 
ing on the eve of Christmas was practised in any other 
country, it was common in Italy on the day of St. Nicho- 
las, the patron saint of Russia, of school-boys, of virgins, 
and of mariners, merchants, and travelers. It is no mat- 
ter of wonder that the custom should have originated in 
Italy, as, so far back as 1087, the relics of St. Nicholas 
had been conveyed from the East to Bari, in the king- 
dom of Naples. Hospinian,in his work on the origin 
of Christian festivals (1594), tells us that in many places 
in Italy and elsewhere it was the custom of parents, on 
the vigil of St. Nicholas, to convey, secretly, presents of 
various kinds to their children, in their shoes, slippers, 
or stockings, teaching them to believe that they owed 
them to the kindness of St. Nicholas and his train, who, 
going up and down among the towns and villages, came 
in at the windows, though they were shut, and distributed 
his gifts. This was done in imitation of the practice of 
St. Nicholas, who used in the night-time to throw purses 
in at the windows of poor maids to be marriage portions 
for them. Brady, in his “ Clavis Calendaria,” says that 
in the convents of Italy and France it used to be the cus- 
tom, on the eve of St. Nicholas, for the boarders to place 
each a silk stocking at the door of the apartment of the ab- 
bess, with a piece of paper inclosed, recommending them- 
selves to “great St. Nicholas of her chamber,” and the 
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next day they were called together to witness the atten- 
tion of the saint, who never failed to fill the stockings 
with sweetmeats and other trifles, with which they made 
a general feast. The custom has now been generally 
transferred from St. Nicholas Day (December 6) to 
Christmas Eve, and “St. Nicholas” has been trans- 
formed into “ Santa Claus.” 

2. An “Jnjun giver,” or Indian giver, is a person 
who gives a present with the expectation of receiving 
one in return. The cupidity and want of generosity of 
the white man when dealing with savage races have, in 
the case of the Indian, given rise to this term. The so- 
called presents made to redskins have involved a return, 
in some cases, a hundredfold in value. Hence an “ In- 
jun giver” has passed into the proverbial sayings of the 
American on! 

3- (@) Luncheon. Equivalent to /unching. From 
lunch, a variant of lump, as bunch and bump, hunch and 
hump. Lunch is a provincial word meaning a lump, a 
slice, as of bread. urns, in “ The Holy Fair,” writes : 


“ An’ cheese, an’ bread, frae women’s laps, 
Was dealt about in /unches.” 


and Gay, in his “ Shepherd’s Week,” has: 
“T sliced the /umcheon from the barley-loaf.” 


(4) Yankee. A word of doubtful origin. Accord- 
ing to Heckewelder, the word was the first effort of the 
Indians “to imitate the sound of the national name of 
the English, which they pronounce Yengees.”” The Cen- 
tury Dictionary says that the word is a variation of Yen- 
hees, Yengees, or Yanghees,a name said to have been 
given by the Massachusetts Indians to the English 
colonists, being, it is supposed, an Indian corruption of 
the word English or Anglais. The word is said to have 
been adopted by the Dutch on the Hudson, who applied 
it to the people of New England. According to Dr. 
Gordon, it was a favorite slang word in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, as early as 1713,and meant “ excellent.” 
Webster says it isa “corruption of /ankin, a diminutive 
of John, a nickname given to the English colonists of 
Connecticut by the Dutch settlers of New York.” 

(c) Book. The derivation of this word is usually 
given as from Anglo-Saxon doc, beech, an interpretation 
resting on the fact, taken in connection with the simi- 
larity of form between 4dc, book, and 4dc, beech, that in- 
scriptions were made on tablets of wood or bark pre- 
sumably often of beech. Our greatest philologists are 
against this derivation, however, and derive the word 
from the Teutonic 4dés, originally meaning a writing 
tablet, leaf, or sheet, and in the plural written sheets, 
hence 400k, a sense subsequently extended to the 
singular. 

(2) Volume. From Latin volumen,a roll, a scroll, 
hence a book written ona parchment roll; from volvere, 
to roll. In ancient times the written sheets were wound 
around a stick called an umdilicus. 

(e) Library. From French Hérairie, from Latin 
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librarium, neut. sing. of /ibrarius, pertaining to books. 
The word /ider, a book, originally meant the bark of a 
tree, that being the earliest writing material. 

(/) Parchment. From French parchemin, from Latin 
pergamena = parchment, from Latin Pergamena, relating 
to Pergamus, a city in Mysia, Asia Minor. According 
to some, the name is derived from parchment having 
been invented by Eumenes of Pergamus, the founder ot 
the celebrated library there, about I90 B.c. According 
to others, it was introduced by Crates of Pergamus as a 
substitute for papyrus, on which an embargo was laid by 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, as Eumenes was collecting a library 
in emulation of the famous one in Alexandria, about 
160 B.C. 

) Yule. Some maintain the word to be derived 
from the Greek ovdoe or covdoc, the name of a hymn in 
honor of Ceres. Others say it comes from the Latin 
jubsilum, a time of rejoicing, while some make it syn- 
onymous with o/ or ve/, Gothic for a feast. Another 
explanation connects the word with yaw/, yow/, howl, 
cry, as if Yude was originally the “noise” of revelry. 
Others derive the word from the Gothic giu/ or hiul,a 
wheel, believing that the Yule festival received its name 
from its being the turning-point in the year — the win- 
ter solstice. In the old clog-almanacs a wheel is the de- 
vice employed for marking the season of Yule-tide. All 
these are untenable, and the most likely derivations are 
Middle-English Yo/e and Anglo-Saxon Geo/, both mean- 
ing December. 

4. Dame (or Mrs.) Partington. An imaginary old 
lady whose laughable sayings have been recorded by the 
American humorist B. P. Shillaber. She is distin- 
guished for her amusing affectation and misuse of learned 
words. The name was suggested by an anecdotg which 
Sydney Smith related in a speech at Taunton in 1831, 
where a Mrs. Partington, in a great flood at Sidmouth 
in 1824, attempted to “ push away the Atlantic Ocean,” 
which was entering her cottage, with a mop. 

5. “ Mind your P’s and Q’s.”” Be very circumspect 
in your behavior. The following is the best of several 
explanations of the origin of the expression: In the reign 
of Louis XIV., when wigs of unwieldy size were worn, 
and bows were made with very great formality, two 
things were specially required: a “step” with the feet, 
and a low bend of the body, In the latter the wig would 
be very apt to get deranged, and even to fall off. The 
caution, therefore, of the French dancing-master to his 
pupils was, “ Mind your P’s [i.e., pieds, feet] and Q’s [i.e., 
queues, wigs].” 

The reason why Cinderella’s slipper may not have 
been made of glass is the contention that “ glass slip- 
per” is a mistranslation of ey en vair (a fur slip- 

r), not em verre (in glass), in Perrault’s “ Contes de 
Fées,” where the fairy-taie first appears. But Mr. An- 
drew Lang has shown that en verre a rs in the origi- 
nal edition and subsequent early editions of Perrault’s 
work. [Notes and Queries,” October 24, 1896. ] 

7 @ * —_— order.” Prim and precise order. 
The origin of this phrase is still doubtful. Some sug- 
gest cap-d-pie, like a knight in complete armor. Some 
tell us that apples made into a pie are quartered and 
methodically arranged when the cores have been taken 
out, Another suggestion is Ter (a corruption of 
the French nappes pliées, folded linen), “neat as folded 
linen.” The term may also be a corruption of a/pha, deta, 
meaning as orderly as the letters of the alphabet. 

(4) Foolscap paper. Foolscap is a corruption of the 
Italian foglio-capo (folio-sized sheet). The error must 
have been very ancient, as the water-mark of this sort of 
paper from the thirteenth to the seventeenth century was 
a fool’s head, with cap and bells. 


(c) Beef-eaters. The old theory was that the word 


meant “ attendants on the royal buffets,” Anglicized into 
buffeters or buffeteers, and corrupted into deef-eaters ; but 
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Professor Skeat has shown that no such word as duffeter 
has yet been found in any book; nor does duffetier exist 
in French. Either word, however, might have been used 
in Anglo-French, a perverted French word with an 
English meaning, unrecognized by the French. “Beef- 
eater’? must be taken as meaning “an eater of beef,” 
and, contemptuously, a “ well-fed menial,’”’ just as in 
Anglo-Saxon 4/af aéta (literally “‘loaf-eater’’) meant 
a “menial servant.” 

(d) “Grin like a Cheshire cat.” Cheese was for- 
merly sold in Cheshire molded like a cat. The allusion 
is to the grinning cheese-cat, but is applied to persons 
who show their teeth and gums when they laugh. In 
“Notes and Queries,” 1852, a correspondent said the 
phrase owed its origin to the attempts of a sign-painter 
of Cheshire to represent a lion rampant, which was the 
crest of an influential family, on the sign-boards of many 
of the inns. The resemblance of these ions to cats 
caused them to be generally called by the more ignoble 
name. The Cheshire cat is one of the well known char- 
acters in “ Alice in Wonderland.” 

8. “ The Wise Men of Gotham.” This refers to the 
inhabitants of Gotham in Nottinghamshire. There is a 
legend related in “The Merry Tales of the Men of 
Gotham,” that King John, on his way to Lynn Regis, 
intended to pass through Gotham with his army, and 
sent heralds to prepare his way. The men of Gotham 
were resolved to prevent this expense and depredation, 
so they resolved to play the fool. Some raked the moon 
out of the pond; others made a ring with their hands to 
hedge in a cuckoo, etc. The heralds told the king that 
the Gothamites were utter fools, and advised him to go 
another way. The “wise men” of the village then 
remarked: “ We ween there are more fools pass through 
Gotham than remain in it.” “Wise as the men of 
— ” grew thereafter into a proverb to indicate a 
ool. 

9. (a) A“ whipping-boy” was a boy kept to be whipped 
when a prince deserved chastisement. Mungo Murray 
stood for Charles I., Barnaby Fitzpatrick for Edward 
VI., D’Ossat and Du Perron (afterward cardinals) were 
whipped by Pope Clement VIII. for Henri IV. of 
France. The phrase is often given as ‘‘a whip-boy.” 
It is said that Raphael was flogged for the son of an 
Italian marquis; but, not seeing the justice of this ar- 
rangement, he ran away to prevent a repetition of the 
punishment. 

(4) “ Beating the bounds.”’ On Holy Thursday, or As- 
cension Day, it used to be customary for the parish school 
children in England, accompanied by the clergymen and 
parish officers, to walk through their parish from end to 
end. The boys were struck with willow wands all along 
the lines of boundary of the village. Before maps were 
common, the boys were thus taught to know the bounds 
of the parish. The custom still prevails in some English 
parishes. 

10. The answer to this question is that Balder, the 
god of peace in Scandinavian mythology, was killed by 
an arrow made of mistletoe, fired by the blind war god 
Héder, at the instigation of Loki. Ider was restored 
to life at the general request of the gods. The allegory 
is: Balder is the sun, or daylight, which is killed by the 
blind god at the instigation of Loki, or darkness, but is 
restored tolife the next day. Shakspere, evidently with 
reference to Balder’s story, describes, in “ Titus Andro- 
nicus,” the mistletoe as “the baleful mistletoe.’”’ It is 
rather curious that the mistletoe should have become the 
symbol of peace and good will throughout the world, 
seeing that in Scandinavian mythology, after the resusci- 
tation of Balder, it was determined that the plant should 
never again be an instrument of evil “till it touched the 
earth.” The universal custom of kissing under the mis- 
tletoe rather discounts this determination of the Scandi- 
navian deities. 
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The lists sent in by those whose names here 
follow were especially good, and they are 
therefore entitled to be entered on 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 
Ralph Coykendall (age 8) 


\lstair H. Kyd (age 10) 
Mona Robinson 


Merle Williams (age 12) 

Louise Edgar (age 13) Eleazer R. Bowie 

Rona Bond (age 11) Thyrza Benson (age 12) 
Marion Louise Horton 


It may be said, in general, that, considering 
the difficulty of the questions, the answers 
were remarkably good. Some of those who 
failed owed their failure to the fact that they 
remained satisfied with what they found in a 


single reference-book, instead of looking 


further. 

We have space only to say a few words, in 
addition to what the prize-list says, about the 
answers : 


1. Noone has really explained why stockings or shoes 
are selected to receive the gifts. Certainly the story of 
the benevolence of St. Nicholas does not explain it, un- 
less (as some answers said) the purses were shaped like 
stockings, or the gifts of money were put into the noble- 
man’s stocking. 

2. Among children “Injun giver” means distinctly 
one who takes back a thing once given. May not the 
word “Injun” mean ¢freacherous? It is well known 
that the American Indians considered treachery fair in 
war,and any one who was deceitful might well be com- 
pared by the early colonists to an Indian. Cooper’s 
Leatherstocking constantly harps on the double dealing 
of his Indian foes. 

The prize-list contains the best statements of the 
derivations required. 

4. To the prize-list answer some competitors added 
the name of Samuel P. Avery as one of those identified 
with Dame Partington, and class her with Mrs. Mala- 
prop and Tabitha Bramble. 

5- The phrase“ Mind your P’s and Q’s ” is explained 
in several other ways than that given. Here are some 
of them: The small letters p and q being difficult to dis- 
tinguish by children and unskilled printers, the advice 
meant, ‘‘ Be careful in noticing small differences” ;.p= 
pint, q=quart, and the phrase was a caution to village 
topers; p= toupée, and q = queue, and the phrase meant 
“ Look out for your wigs ”’ ;p ’s = pease, and q stood for 
coin (!), the idea of the saying being, “‘ Look out for your 
food and money.” As old numerals, p and q stood for num- 
bers, so it may be that the idea is “ Don’t confuse your fig- 
ures.’’ Yet none of these explanations quite fits with the 
use of the expression. Itis used thus: “ You ’d better 
mind your P’s and Q’s, young man!’ with the meaning, 
“You ’d better be very careful of what you ’re about!” 
As to the explanation about the dancing-master, why 
should a French dancing-master use the word “ mind,” 
a peculiarly English idiom? It is doubtful whether the 
expression is understood. 

6. This is, perhaps, the most interesting of all the 
questions. In spite of Mr. Lang, however, the confusion 
of vair and verre may have existed in the French story 
as handed down orally, and may thus have come into 
the English story without any mistranslation of Per- 
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rault. What was the first “translation” in which the 
glass slipper appeared? In Grimm’s story the slippers 
were of gold and silver,some competitors tell us; and 
the story is older in Europe than the making of glass. 

In the volume of “ Notes and Queries ” referred to by 
the prize-winner there are several notes about the famous 
slipper, and reference is made to a book, “ Cinderella,” 
by Marian Roalfe Coxe (London, D. Nutt, 1892), con- 
taining a full discussion of the question, and deciding in 
favor of verre, or glass. 

7. The“ apple-pie order” is another unsolved puz- 
zle, unless the folded-linen idea is proved by the use of 
the words in “ apple-pie ” bed. 

“Foolscap” is plainly from “ foglio-capo,” or “ chief- 
sheet” size, and is too old an expression to have come 
from Cromwell’s time. 

“ Beef-eater”’ seems fully explained; but Ash’s Dic- 
tionary (late eighteenth century) says the yeomen’s ra- 
tions or “commons ”’ were beef, and thus explains the 
word. 

The ‘‘ Cheshire cat” still grins derisively at all ex- 
planations, and in this department next month will be 
a short article on the different explanations offered by our 
competitors. 

8. The “wise men of Gotham” likewise deserve a 
special article. This and 1oare both fully answered in the 
prize-list; but it may be added that the reason why the 
mistletoe was not to touch the earth was because Loki 
was a deity of the under-world. There is a tradition 
that Balder’s blood stained the holly-berries red. Soc- 
rates was given by many in answer to this question, 
but the “hemlock” he drank is not the hemlock-tree 
used in decorations. 

Congratulations to all our solvers for their bright an- 
swers. It is very hard to puzzle them! 


IF you are buying a 
book for your library, a 
book you hope to value highly, to keep and 
to read for many years, find out what sort of 
paper has been used in its manufacture. Many 
of the papers used for book-making nowadays 
are of wood-fiber, and of these the poorest will 
begin to turn brown and brittle in a few years. 
Then the edges of the pages will crumble or 
tear, and the volume will become more inter- 
esting as a ruin than as a book. Of course 
there are many books worthy of no better fate ; 
but the books meant for preservation must be 
printed on good, sound paper. 

Usually your bookseller will be glad to tell 
you whether any book is made of cheap paper 
or of paper of good quality. He prefers to sell 
the better book both because it gives better sat- 
isfaction and because he makes more profit on 
the higher-priced work. 

There is no achievement of mankind nobler 
than a good book, and for it no book-lover should 
grudge a good price. One good book is worth 
a dozen poor ones, either to keep or to read. 


BOOKS OF POOR 
QUALITY. 





THE NOBLEST OF 


ROMAN EMPERORS. 


By ELEANOR C. 


LEwiIs. 


WITH a serenely sweet, pure countenance, 
young Marcus Verus looked out on life some 
seventeen hundred-odd years ago. “uit a 
prima infanta gravis” (“ From early infancy 
he was grave’’), says one of his biographers ; 
and his youthful bust confirms the statement. 

Hadrian, who loved Antinous, loved this boy 
also—petted him, conversed with him, and, a 
little in jest, but more in earnest, called him his 
“Verissimus ’—his entirely truthful one. He 
made him a knight at 
the age of six, a Salic 
priest at eight, and on 
dying, nine years later, 
left it as a charge to 
Antoninus Pius—his 
adopted son and heir 
—that he in turn 
should adopt _ this 
youthful favorite. As 
requested, so it was 
done ; the boy Marcus 
Annius Verus disap- 
pears, to be henceforth 
known, by right of his 
adoption, as the prince 
Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus. “ Verissimus” 
he remained, however, 
to the very end of his 
days. 

Born in Rome, on 
the 26th of April, 121 
A.D., and left fatherless 
while yet a baby, he 
was brought up by his 
mother, Domitia Lu- 
cilla, in the house of 
his paternal grandfa- 
ther. From this gentle lady he learned piety, 
to do good, to keep from evil deeds, and that 
far rarer virtue, to dismiss all evil thoughts. 
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He was carefully taught in all the learning 
of the day, and, at the same time, trained in 
bodily exercises. He could box, wrestle, run, 
play ball; he enjoyed hunting, and was fond 
of horseback-riding. 

For each branch of study there were special 
tutors, and to all—like Lady Jane Grey to As- 
cham—he proved himself “a deare pupill.” 
And from all he learned somewhat, having a 
bee-like aptitude for extracting honey and for 
putting aside what was 
useless. 

Among the things 
our imperial scholar 
learned were these : to 
avoid listening to slan- 
der, to receive favors 
without feeling low- 
ered, to be 
with ignorant people, 
to believe that his 
friends loved him, and 
never to complain that 
he had no leisure. It 


patient 


all sounds very simple, 
very easy ; and yet the 
simple rules of conduct 
are often the most diffi- 
cult to put in practice. 
If we pause for a mo- 
ment to consider how 
some of us 
of those 


readily 
believe evil 
we dislike, how diffi- 
cult we find it to be pa- 
tient with stupid peo- 
ple, especially when 
they fancy themselves 
the wiser, how quick 
we are to believe our friends less cordial, and 
how the majority of our letters begin with “I 
would have written before, but have had no 
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time,” —just these things, if we consider, will 
prove to us how good was the lesson Marcus 
That he did really learn it, his whole 

‘Even in a palace,” he wrote in 


learned. 
life shows. 
later years, “it is possible to live well.” 


Even in a palace! On his truth sincere 


Who spoke these words no shadow ever came. 


He tells us elsewhere that it was training 
alone which secured for him an honorable man- 
hood, as, without it, he fears that his natural 
disposition might have led him into offenses 
against the gods. 

The dearest to him, personally, among his 


instructors, seems to have been Cornelius 
Fronto. So long as the latter lived, they 


freely, even merrily, corresponded on all mat- 
ters of mutual interest. It is Fronto to whom, 
sure of sympathy, he tells of his rides and 
pleasure trips; his being taken for a robber by 
two shepherds whom he met in a lonely place, 
and his mischievously revenging himself by a 
sudden gallop, which sent their sheep scamper- 
ing over the fields. It is Fronto, again, who 
hears about his rising at three and studying 
until eight; his going to a hunt, and returning 
so weary that nothing could tempt him to burn 
any more oil that night. It is Fronto, too, 
who gets the oft-quoted letter about gathering 
the grapes at Lorium, the country-seat of his 
adopted father ; and is told in it that the family 
“devoured fish and beans and onions,” while 
his pupil “ate only a small piece of bread”; 
that about noon he rode home, “ studied a little 
with poor success,” and then talked a long 
time with his mother as she lay upon her couch. 
Fronto himself was one topic, and Fronto’s 
daughter Gratia another—the little girl so en- 
dearingly mentioned as fassercula nostra (our 
little pigeon), or Gratia minuscula (tiny Gratia). 

As years pass on, it is still this faithful friend 





to whom he tells all his wishes, hopes, and 
plans, his domestic concerns and public in- 
terests; whom he comforts in grief, and from 
whom he receives comfort amid the cares of 
empire. He did not always approve Fronto’s 
judgment, but there could never be any doubt 
as to his affectionate, constant heart. 

In the meantime, while Marcus was passing 
from youth to man’s estate, other children were 
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growing up in the same house with him, whose 
lives were to be closely entwined with his own. 
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LUCIUS VERUS, AS EMPEROR. 


One was his adopted brother Lucius Verus, a 
handsome, curly-haired, good-natured lad, ra- 
ther vain, easily flattered, remarkable in no 
respect, but destined eventually to mount the 
throne with Marcus. 

Others were the children of Antoninus Pius, 
who had married the beautiful Faustina, own 
aunt to Marcus Aurelius. His sons died young, 
however, and save for a coin or two, an inscrip- 
tion, and a bust of the little Galerius, we should 
not remember they had ever lived. 

One daughter also died ; but another, a sec- 
ond Faustina, no less lovely than the first, 
survived, to marry, not Lucius, as had been 
arranged, but her cousin Marcus, who seems 
to have loved her from the first. History re- 
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peats various stories little to the credit of this 
lady; but since her husband always trusted 
her, and thanked the gods for giving him a 
wife so virtuous, fair, and sweet, we may better 


A BAS-RELIEF, ONCE A PART OF THE TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 


accept his testimony, who knew her, than that 
of writers who gained their knowledge second 
hand. 

They were married early, and their first child 
—the parvula Faustina (Baby Faustina) of her 
father’s correspondence—was born about 140. 
She did not live very long, and a severe illness 
preceded her death, as we learn from a letter to 
Fronto. In the answer there is a bit of de- 
scription which makes the little lady very real. 
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After comparing her “to a festal day, or 

cloudless sky,” he adds that although, naturall; 
the father is his favorite, the child must not b. 
allowed to suspect it, lest “when I next essa\ 
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to caress her hands and feet, she, like the 
grave, old-fashioned little maid she is, should 
either withdraw them indignantly, or extend 
them unwillingly. the fond old 
gentleman continues, “I would rather press 
my lips to her small fingers and plump little 


Whereas,” 


’ 


soles than to your own royal and smiling lips.’ 

This vision of sweet babyhood vanished from 
the world soon after the letter was written. 
Fortunately, other children came to fill the 
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vacant place—Annia Lucilla, Fadilla, Corne- 
ficia, Vibia Aurelia, Annius Verus, the twins 
Antoninus and Commodus, 4#lius Aurelius, 
and Severus. “His dear little warblers,” he 
calls them; and tells Fronto that while they 
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Annius Verus Cesar, the oldest son, whose 
grave boyish loveliness survives in the bust 
now in Florence, was an unusually wise and 
thoughtful child. Who can tell how differently, 
had he lived, it might have fared with the Ro. 


ANOTHER BAS-RELIEF FROM THE ARCH. 


keep well, no matter how hot the summer, it 
seems to him springlike weather. He thinks 
of them constantly ; he writes of them, and no 
doubt, also, he wrote fo them, only these little 
notes have floated away from us on the stream 
of time. And still further, when he triumphed 
over the Parthians, in his splendid chariot rode 
his little boys and girls,—the youngest held in 
their nurses’ arms,—adorning the great pro. 
cession with their innocence and grace. 


man world! But he died at the age of seven, 
leaving his brother Commodus the next heir to 
the throne. His father mourned for him five 
days; then, resolutely checking all outward 
signs of his grief, turned his energies to the 
German war. 

We are nowhere told about the death of 
Elius and Severus; it is known only that they 
died in infancy. 

The twin brothers Antoninus and Commo- 
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dus were born the last day of August, 161. 
These are the children concerning whom this 
delightful letter was written to their father by 
Fronto. He went to visit them at Lorium, 
and thus reports: 

I have seen your little chicks with the greatest plea- 
sure in life, for they are so like you that nothing could 
be liker. I feel well repaid for my trip. . . . More- 
over, thanks to the gods! they have the color of health, 
and vigorous lungs. One, like the son of a king, was 
holding a piece of fine white bread; the other, equally 
like the son of a philosopher, was grasping a piece of 
black bread. And as I their little 
voices, so sweet and pleasant, it seemed to me that in 


listened to 


each one’s chirping tones I recognized your sympathetic, 
liquid voice. 

No wonder, after this pleasant letter, that 
the Emperor answered: “I seem to have seen 
my little fellows with your eyes.” 





ANNIUS VERUS, THE LITTLE SON OF MARCUS AURELIUS. 
FROM THE UFFIZI GALLERY, FLORENCE. 


Antoninus, whom we may fancy to be the 
philosophic youngster with the black bread, 
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died in 165, contrary to the prediction of th 
soothsayers that he should have the same for 
tune as his brother. Remembering what that 
fortune was, we may be thankful the predictio: 
failed. Death had been so busy in the roya 
family that Commodus was now the only so1 
left. The utmost pains were taken with his 
education, but he proved an indifferent pupil. 
The pursuits he most cared for, and in which 
he showed greatest ability, were discouraged as 
being unworthy of a noble Roman. His bent 
was naturally artistic; he delighted in modeling 
vases, in playing the flute, and in acting, sing- 
ing, and dancing. To these tastes were soon 
added less praiseworthy ones—a fondness for 
hunting and shows of the arena, which finally 
became his chief passion. 

While Marcus lived, there was not much to 
complain of in the son. It was only after the 
latter reached absolute power that his faults 
turned into vices. He came to share in the 
empire (for Lucius Verus was already dead) 
about 177; and during the three years that yet 
remained of his father’s life, was, for the most 
part, with him. These were years of unceasing 
care and of warfare with the wild tribes of the 
North. 

Truly, our Verissimus had passed through 
many a long and weary step from his sunny 
youth to a too heavily burdened age. He who 
was all gentleness had been thrown upon sav- 
age times and men. He who loved leisure for 
philosophy could find it only in the intervals 
of war. His sweet wife died; the dear little 
Faustina went before; four sons had passed 
antimely. The brother who might have helped 
to support the weight of empire was only an 
added burden, and his death could be only a 
relief. His daughter Lucilla had not grown up 
as he would have her; his Commodus gave 
him many anxious hours. Friends conspired 
against him; his motives were misjudged, his 
efforts thwarted. So we may well believe that 
he was not sorry when, in the wild March wea- 
ther of 180, alone in his tent, near what is now 
Vienna, he passed silently out of the world. 

His successor failed to honor him in the one 
way he would have wished—by a noble life 
and reign; but the lofty Antonine Column was 
erected in his memory, carved with a long 
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spiral of bas-reliefs illustrating his victories 
over the Quadi and Marcomanni. Little 
would it have interested the great Emperor 
himself. The loftiest column, the most deeply 
craven words of praise, 
would have been as 
nothing to him who 
wrote (and made his 
words reality): “ Do 
not act as if thou wert 
going to live ten thou- 
sand years. Death 
hangs over thee. While 
thou livest, while it 
is in thy power, be 
good.” 

And 
remaining 
Their story is 
enough, so far 
known. Annia 
cilla had married Lu- 
cius Verus, her father’s 
colleague, and was 
with him in Asia Mi- 
nor. He died in 169, 
when his wife Annia 
was about twenty-two 
years old. There are 
rumors as to his being 
poisoned, and by her; 
but they have little 
probability. At any 
rate, her father soon gave her in marriage to 
the excellent Pompeianus. She survived him 
also, and when her brother came to the throne, 
had, for a while, considerable influence at court. 
Finally, she entered into a conspiracy against 
the Emperor, was discovered, banished to 
Capri, and there put to death. 


what of his 
children? 
sad 

as 


Lu- 


Her features, as traced in coins and busts, 
recall the regular beauty of her mother. 

Of Fadilla and Vibia we know little, except 
that they survived their brother, as did also 
Corneficia. The latter lived on into the reign 
of Caracalla, and by him (212 a.p.), for what 
reason is unknown, was put to death. “ And 
she, after weeping a long time, and dwelling on 
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the memory of her father Marcus, her grand- 
father Antoninus, and her brother Commodus, 
at last said these things: ‘O unhappy little 
soul, prisoned in a wretched body, come forth 
and gain your liberty! 
Convince these men, 
though they be loath 
to own it, that you are 
indeed the daughter of 
Marcus.’ ” 

As for Commodus, 
what good there was 
in him was soon ob- 
scured. Cruel in pow- 
er, famous in infamy, 
the unworthy son of a 
father, but 
‘incomparable 


noble an 
bow- 
man,” he perished in 
his prime by violence, 
and left a heritage of 
evil to the future rul- 
ers of Rome. 

Thus 
guished the race of the 
noblest thinker the Old 
World knew. Itis not 
least among the trib- 
utes to his fame that 
the horrors wrought by 
the son could not ef- 


Was” extin- 


rROM face the love which the 
people bore to the fa- 
ther. 
but possessed his bust or statue—many of 


which survive to adorn our art collections to- 


There was hardly any family of means 


day. His equestrian statue in bronze still ex- 
tends its hand, as in blessing, over Rome. 
His triumphal arch is destroyed, it is true, but 
its superb bas-reliefs are carefully preserved in 
the Capitoline Museum. And _ finally,—most 
priceless memorial of all,—we have his diary, 
his very inmost thoughts, revealing him to us 
as nothing else could. Translated into every 
civilized tongue, the delight of thinkers the 
world over, it will keep alive, while language 
lasts, the serene, sweet memory of Marcus 


Aurelius, the noblest of Roman Emperors. 








‘**IT WAS 1,’ SAID GERRIT VAN SWERINGEN AS HE SPOKE HE LEANED BACK, SMILING, 
WITH HIS HEAD AGAINST THE WALL.” (SEE PAGE 546.) 
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By JOHN BENNETT. 


(Author of “ Master Skylark.’’) 





[TAds story was begun in the November number} 
CuHapTER XIV. 
AT WOLFERT WEBBER’S TAVERN. 


At Wolfert Webber’s tavern, beyond the 
city wall, two belated burghers sat in the tap- 
room, drinking schnapps together. The rain 
poured upon the roof, and now and again 
there came out of the west a heavy peal of 
thunder. Again and again the thunder rolled, 
reverberating over the hills. At last there 
came a louder peal than all that had gone 
before it. The two burghers put down their 
pots and listened. 

“Hei! What is that?” cried one. 
thunder, Pieter Van der Hoogh?”’ 

“Ja, Goosen; that was thunder.” 

“Ach, so? Well, then it will rain some 
more ; we will not go home just yet.” 

“Ja, that is true; it will rain some more; we 
will not go home just yet. Herein, Wolfert! 
bring us some schnapps. We are not going 
home just yet. Prutt! the fatherland was bet- 
ter than this. When the rain there was over 
it stopped. Hast thou heard the news from 
the cattle sale?” 

“What news? I have heard no news.” 

“The Man from Troublesome Corner bought 
forty head of cattle.” 

“ Forty head?” 

“Ja, forty head; and paid in money.” 

“Seawant? Wampum?” 

“Nay; good gold. There was a bag of it.” 

“Where did the fellow get it? They say 
he is a robber.” 

“ Nay, now; he is the sheriff.” 

“Ach! well, that is much the same.” 

A man who sat at a table behind them, 
eating his supper alone, pricked up his ears 
and listened, and a curious smile came creep- 
ing about the corners of his mouth. His cloak 
was running with rain, and his broad-brimmed 
hat was dripping wet. The talk went on: 
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“Not 


“Dost think that they will hang him for 
slaying Harmen Hendricksen? ” 

“T think they needs must catch him first.” 

“Ja, so; they must catch him first. But 
there is no price upon his head.” 

“No price on his head?” said the other. 
“Ach! then it is not worth while.” He heaved 
a sigh, and set down his mug of schnapps. 

“Wouldst thou catch him if there were a 
price?” 

“Just like a beaver-trap.”’ 

“Ach, so?—just like a beaver-trap?” 

“Just like a beaver-trap.” 

“Dost know him?” asked the first speaker, 
in awe and admiration. 

“Ja, very well. He is a rogue as large as 
both of us, and goeth abroad with a brace of 
silver-mounted pistols in his belt, and a rapier 
nigh on to three ells long.” 

“Tut, tut! and wouldst thou face him?” 

“Just let me see him once, I would tie him 
in a bow-knot and bring him home behind 
my saddle. He is a blusterer, a swasher, a 
braggart of small deeds; pah! I say, a cow- 
ard! I would show him what a man is, let 
me see him once. Pah, I say!” 

The man at the table behind them took a 
bit of cheese, and rolling it into a ball, filliped 
it with his thumb. It sped like a bullet across 
the room, and striking the boastful speaker 
square on the tip of his nose, it stuck there. 

Clapping his hand to his face, the burgher 
sprang to his feet. 

“Who did that?” he cried. “ Didst 
thou?” And he caught his companion by the 
throat. 

“Did what?” gasped his companion, and 
struggled to throw him off. 

“My nose!” he cried in a fury. “Some- 
body shot my nose with cheese. I should like 
to know who did it!” He glared at the quiet 
stranger, who was placidly buttering a piece of 
bread. But the stranger went on buttering, 
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and scarce raised his eyes. ‘I should like to 
know who did that!” cried the furious burgher, 
almost beside himself with rage. ‘‘ Who shot 
my nose with a cream-cheese? ” 

The stranger looked up. He was a hand- 
some young man, and his face was serene and 
peaceful. ‘How much would ye give,” he 
asked, “to know who shot thy nose with a 
cream-cheese? ” 

The burgher could scarcely speak for anger. 

“T would give a guiltler!” he cried. 

“Then give me the guilder,” said the 
stranger. “It was I who shot thy nose with 
the cream-cheese.” 

As he spoke he leaned back, smiling, with 
his head against the wall; but although his 
mouth was merry enough, his eyes looked 
dangerous. 

The burgher ran across the room toward 
him. “Thou shottest my nose?” he roared. 
“Thou shottest_ my nose with the cream- 
cheese? Death’s talons! who art thou?” 

The young man’s tone was as soft as silk 
and as smooth as if his tongue were buttered. 
“My name is Gerrit Van Sweringen,” he said, 
“and I come from Troublesome Corner.” 

The burgher sprang back until he cracked 
his head against the oaken wainscot. “ Mercy 
upon my soul!” he gasped. ‘“ The Man from 
Troublesome Corner!” 

His comrade tumbled off the bench and 
crept under the table. “ Ach,” said he, “ what 
will mine vrouw Katrinka say to this? I will 
never stay out so late again, though it rain me 
plows and pitchforks.” 

The young man arose from his table with the 
cream-cheese in one hand. ‘ Thou poor, mis- 
erable lump,” he said. ‘Thou makest me 
ashamed that we have eaten under one roof!” 
He towered above the braggart, who chattered 
against the wainscot with a face like a pale- 
gray pasty. “ When thou dost boast in future,” 
—and the young man was suddenly stern,— 
“boast thy boasts in a cistern-hole where none 
can overhear thee. It will magnify the sound 
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of thy voice until it matcheth thy self-conceit. 
But as for now,” he added, with a laugh like 
the laugh of a madcap school-boy, “thou shalt 
be crowned with a cream-cheese crown and 
royally kinged with a goodly butter-pot.” 
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As he spoke he suddenly raised his hands, 
and, with a swashing blow, crushed the soft, 
paste-like cheese upon the boaster’s head, and 
catching up the butter-crock, he clapped it 
upon the fellow’s pate with a squash like a 
bursting pumpkin. 

“Now get thee home, thou toadstool,” he 
said, “before the butter melteth and drowns 
what little wit thou hast. Come out,” he said 
to the man under the table; “thy friend is 
playing at blind man, and needeth a dog to 
lead him.” 

““Mynheer Gerrit Van Sweringen,” cried 
a bold, clear voice behind him, “ Mynheer 
Van Sweringen, what mischief make ye here?” 

“T have just been baiting a beaver-trap,” 
said Van Sweringen, coolly ; but he turned as 
he spoke, with a sudden look of gravity, and 
laid his hand upon the hilt of his sword. 

“A truce to that, I cry ye!” said the bold, 
clear voice, and Captain Martin Kregier strode 
in through the tavern door. “A truce to that, 
mynheer! Draw not that long-tailed spit of 
thine. I have sought thee far and wide this 
night, and there is no time for folly.” 

The dancing light in Van Sweringen’s eyes 
went out like a spark into the darkness of 
night; the old severity squared his black 
brows, and he was changed in the instant, all 
his gaiety put away. “Hither,” he said to 
Van der Hoogh; “take thy friend home. 
When wolves are out it is high time for the 
foxes to hunt their holes. What wouldst thou 
have of me?” he asked, turning to Captain 
Kregier. His lips were set and his eyes grim; 
his whole aspect was forbidding. 

““Mynheer, is my word good with thee?” 
asked the blunt old soldier, simply. 

“Tt is,” replied Van Sweringen. 

“Then follow me. There is a place which 
needeth thee more than Wolfert Webber’s tav- 
ern does.” 

Van Sweringen looked at him narrowly, with 
bitter suspicion in his eye. 

“Upon my word of honor,” said Captain 
Kregier, facing him squarely, “there is no trap. 
Is that enough security?” 

“It is more than enough,” replied Van 
Sweringen, frankly. Dropping his sword into 


- its sheath with a clank, he took up his dripping 
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hat from the table. “ After you, mynheer,” he 
said, and bowed with a courtly gesture. They 
passed through the doorway into the night. 


CHAPTER XV. 
FOR THE COLONY. 


Down through the dripping town came the 
two men, Kregier and Van Sweringen. One 
bleared, bright window in the fort sent its bar 
of yellow light across the darkness. 

“There, mynheer,” said Kregier, “the Di- 
rector-General is awaiting thee. Enter. I 
wish thee better nights than this.” So saying, 
he turned upon his heel, and left the thus 
unheralded guest standing alone upon the 
threshold. 

Grasping the latch with his bold, strong 
hand, Van Sweringen opened the door. 


To the boy who lay in the press-bed it had 
all seemed a feverish dream: the rain on the 
roof, the glare of the ragged lightning, the 
candles on the table, dizzily swaying in 
the drafts, and the fierce, dark face of the Di- 
rector-General blotting out all the rest. But 
that which followed was stranger than all 
which had gone before. The room was so 
still that he thought they must surely hear the 
beating of his heart. He dared not touch the 
curtains; he scarcely dared to move. With 
his face in the shadow and his breast upon the 
pillow, he peered through the crevice of the 
shutter. 

The candles were flaring in the draft from 
‘the door. Stuyvesant sprang up. For a mo- 
ment the two men stood and stared with 
flashing eyes at each other. Then the Di- 
rector-General spoke. 

“‘Mynheer Gerrit Van Sweringen,” he said, 
bowing slightly and haughtily, “ Member of 
the South River Colony Council, and Sheriff 
of New Amstel.” 

The young man answered instantly: “ Myn- 
heer Peter Stuyvesant, your Excellency, Di- 
rector for the High and Mighty West India 
Trading Company, Governor of New Nether- 
land and of the Islands of the Sea, the Esteemed, 
the Worthy, the Prudent, a/so the Most Severe.” 
Then he swept a low and courtly bow, with 
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his plumed hat dripping in his hand; and 
standing in the open door with his arms folded 
across his breast, the night wind blowing his 
long black hair about his quiet face, “ Your 
Excellency,” he said, “ye have sent for me. 
I greatly wonder why.” 

“ Because I have a need of thee,”’ answered 
Stuyvesant, “not, you may believe, because it 
hath pleased me.” 

Then his throat choked up, and he stood 
speechless. Nothing so aroused his anger as 
defiance, and Van Sweringen’s fearless atti- 
tude was wormwood to his soul; he dared not 
trust his voice. 

“Your need doth not appear to have 
dropped sweet oil and honey on your tongue,” 
said the young man, smiling. 

The Governor raised his arm with a gesture 
of command. “Mynheer, provoke me no 
more!” he said. “I have had provocation 
enough from thee. I have great need of 
tranquil speech; but how can I be tranquil 
if thou dost irritate me so? Remember mine 
office, and honor it. I have a need of speech 
with thee. Come in,and close the door. The 
rain doth fall around this house like all the 
plagues of Egypt. Come in, I say, and close 
the door; and, I pray thee, be seated.” 

Van Sweringen entered, and seated himself 
with his sword across his knees. Stuyvesant, 
leaning upon the table, looked at him silently 
for a moment; then, “ Mynheer, I will tell thee 
why I sent for thee to-night,” he said. “It 
was not from choice,—thou mayest be sure of 
that,—but from necessity.” 

With that he limped suddenly to the door 
and shot the double bolts, and, coming back, 
turned down the latch of the inner portal. 
Then, going to a cupboard in the corner of 
the room, he took out of it a parchment roll 
about a cloth-yard long. Turning, he allowed 
it to unroll. It was a map laid off in red and 
green and blue by the hand of some skilful 
draftsman. 

There were tall ships sailing the sea, and 
towers and palaces of savage kings on the 
border of undiscovered oceans; there were 
wild beasts in the forests, and trees along the 
shore; wonderful mountains filled all the mar- 
gin, and in the corner a great face blew the 
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wind that filled the vessels’ sails; at the north 
was the royal flag of France, at the south the 
flag of England, and in the midst, upon a pole, 
was the brave old flag of Holland, flapping, 
orange and white and blue. 

Stuyvesant spread the map upon the table. 
“See,” he said, “it is an excellent map. Here 
stand we, in New Amsterdam, upon Manhattan 
Island. Here is the river, here is the sea, and 
here is the shore of the mainland. Our limits 
run from here to here; this red line circum- 
scribes them. The English colonies hem us 
in upon both north and south.” 

Facing about, he asked, “ Mynheer, dost 
love an Englishman?” 

Van Sweringen lifted his eyebrows. “I 
know some Englishmen, your Excellency, 
whom I think that I do not hate.” 

“Well,” replied Stuyvesant, bitterly, “I will 
give thee ample cause to hate them. They 
mean to take these lands from us before the 
year isout. Dost smile? dost doubt my word? 
Let this abate thy smiling.” He laid an open 
letter on the table. 

Van Sweringen’s countenance changed as 
he read. 

“ Your Excellency,” he said, “they dare not ; 
this thing is impossible!” 

“Impossible?” said Stuyvesant. “Call no 
deed impossible until an Englishman hath tried 
it and failed to make it good.” 

“ But there is peace!” 

“Peace? Save the mark! Go, make thy 
breakfast on it; it will not keep until evening 
cometh.” 

Van Sweringen struck the table a blow that 
made the sand-box dance. 

“How can ye thwart this hideous piece of 
treachery?” he cried. 

“ By dealing them craft for craft, mynheer, 
and playing them card for card. That is the 
only chance that is left us; yet the right is on 
our side.” 

“T would ‘right’ them with a vengeance,” 
cried Van Sweringen. ‘I would wage them 
a war that would make their very door-sills 
gather moss.” 

“With a box of broken tenpins?” demanded 
Stuyvesant. “How can I wage war, myn- 
heer? 


I have but thirty men, nothing with 
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which to arm them, no powder to shoot my 
cannon. Why, mynheer, I have not means 
to make even a show of force. Ach! what 
do they care for us, across that briny sea? 
We are no right state-colony; we are only a 
company’s trading-post, where private means 
have been fortunate, but where the company 
itself hath sunken its whole investment. What 
do they care for us here, then? We do not 
profit them. They will snap their fingers and 
let us go like a played-out tune.” 

“ Are we, then, so poor a thing?” exclaimed 
Van Sweringen. “Ach, how they did lie to 
me who won me to enter upon this venture!” 

“Nay,” said Stuyvesant, “we are rich in 
wondrous possibility. But Guinea and the 
Indies have set these traders mad; they can 
dream of nothing but the Philippines and the 
East; the smell of spice and nutmegs seems 
to have stolen their reason. Unless we can 
stand for ourselves, and thwart our enemies 
without their aid, we shall all be turned out 
of house and home.” 

“When they have turned me out of my 
home they shall have paid me a price for it!” 
said Van Sweringen. “I have ventured all 
that I have myself, and all that my brother 
hath; and I will stand to it while the breath 
of life remaineth in my body.” 

“Then serve me, and we will stand to- 
gether!”’ cried Stuyvesant, with sudden pas- 
sion in his voice. “There are times when 
two men, if they will stand together, may 
make a perilous vantage good against a thou- 
sand.” 


But Van Sweringen, scowling, shook his head " 


and turned his face away. 

“T would rather stand alone. 
not,” said he. 

“This for thy love!” said Stuyvesant, and 
snapped his fingers. ‘ Dost think that I have 
sent for thee because I felt affectionate? 


I love thee 


Were I to say I like thee, it were a lie. I like 
thee not, nor thy mad ways. But more than 
I dislike thee, I have a need of thee. Not 


for myself; I need thee not, and a murrain on 
the fancy! I am not asking for myself, but 
for the colony. New Netherland hath need 
of thee: I am only her voice.” 

Van Sweringen looked at him silently, while 
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a creeping tide of blood went reddening up his 
cheek. Then. drawing his sword with a ring 
of its blade, he laid it on the table with a 
clank. “There,” he said in his quick, sharp 
voice, “is my answer to the colony. I will 
serve her while I have a drop of blood in my 
veins. But as for thee—” His voice fell back 
to its ancient courtly suavity: “ What is it ye 
would have me do? Speak quickly, your Ex- 
cellency, for the hour is growing late.” 


CuapTer XVI. 


WANTED: A REASON. 


“T woup have thee go on an embassy to 
the court of Maryland,” replied the Director- 
General. “Lord Baltimore hath renewed his 
claim to our southern borderland, and threat- 
ens an invasion if his warrant be denied. I 
believe we can prove his title void. But un- 
less we hold him off until his title is proved 
to be erring, his troops march, New Amstel 
falls, and the South River country is lost. 
But here: attend me on the map, that thou 
mayest follow my meaning, and I will ex- 
plain to thee the argument by which I hope 
to baffle him.” 

Slowly straightening out the map, which 
was curled with long rolling, he laid his pistols 
on it to keep it spread, and stood for a mo- 
ment silently arranging the details of his argu- 
ment. 

The cold meat stood on the table, with the 
flagon of wine beside it; the shadows wan- 
dered along the walls, and wavered among the 
roof-beams ; there was no sound but the faintly 
heard drip-dripping of the rain. The cabin- 
boy in the press-bed drew a long, tired breath. 

Van Sweringen lifted his head. ‘“ Your Ex- 
cellency, what was that?” he asked. 

“What was what ?”’ asked Stuyvesant. 

“T thought I heard somebody breathe.” 

The Director-General looked about. “ Nay, 
I think that I must have sighed,” he said, “ or 
else that thou art mistaken. There is no one 
stirring about the house excepting our two 
selves. I will try the doors. Nay, see; there 
is naught. Our doubts make rabbits of us.” 

Van Sweringen looked at him steadily. 
“Your Excellency, I neither doubt nor fear,” 
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he said. “I await the event; and that shall 
befall as God appointeth it.” 

“No doubt,” said the Director-General. 
“Still, mynheer, speak English. God hath 
not appointed that keyholes should be deaf.” 

How long they sat conversing, there was no 
way of telling. The sand in the hour-glass ran 
out; yet still they leaned above the map, coun- 
seling earnestly. One by one the candles went 
out with a little gasp of flame until but two 
stood burning, and these two spent to the 
socket; the fire was dead, and the ashes lay 
in a mound on the hearth. Far away across 
the town a watchman raised his lonely shout; 
aroused by his melancholy notes, a drowsy 
watch-dog howled. 

The Director-General raised his head, and 
pushed away the map. 

“ Hast followed me, mynheer? ” he asked. 

“ Like a spaniel at thine heels,” replied Van 
Sweringen. 

“Have I made myself plain? ” 

“As a pikestaff. It is a shrewd argument. 
We shall turn them as sure as the river is 
turned by the tide.” 

But Stuyvesant shook his head wearily. “ Be 
not so fast, mynheer. We have just come to 
the sticking-point of all the argument.” 

He began to roll up the papers that were 
scattered on the table. 

“ This is the sticking-point, mynheer.” His 
face was troubled, and his voice became even 
more earnest than before. “‘ We dare not seem 
to come prepared to treat upon matters of 
state when we come into Maryland; for if we 
do they will demand to see the patent by which 
we hold our lands. And that is where our 
cause will fail, for we have no patent to show 
them. I have begged for a patent 2 hundred 
times ; but I might as well have begged for the 
moon. We are only a trading company’s post, 
and may not have a patent. So, mynheer, 
having naught to back us or on which to stand 
our ground, we dare not seem to come pre- 
pared to treat upon boundary lines. We must 
find some other pretext for an embassy, some 
plausible and reasonable excuse under which 
to cover our real design, some artifice through 
which they may not apprehend our purpose. 
And upon my soul, mynheer, I do not know 
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what reason we can offer. The troubles which 
encompass me have driven away my reasons. 
This is why I sent for thee; I need a man who 
can reason. And now, Mynheer Van Swer- 
ingen, what reason can we offer?” 

Van Sweringen looked thoughtfully at the 
floor. “A reason at demand?” he said. 
“Nay, your Excellency, I know none. Our 
treaties with the savages stand; the red tribes 
are at peace; the commission hath settled the 
question upon the ships that were seized on 
false charges. Nay, your Excellency, I can 
think of no reason.” Then he looked up 
stoutly. “ But our need will find us a reason.” 

“Need hath no reason in her,” said Stuyve- 
sant, gloomily. 

“Then our right will prove our reason,” the 
young man answered bravely. 

The Director-General shook his head. “I 
trust thou mayest find it so.” 

“Trust, your Excellency? Nay; I stand 
assured of it.” And Van Sweringen threw his 
head back with a look of bold reliance. 

“Then go, mynheer,” said Stuyvesant, “ and 
Providence go with thee. I leave the reason 
and the rest to thee. But while thou art gone 
I shall not sit here as if I were sick with the 
palsy. An Englishman, a seafaring man, hath 
been taken in the marshes. They say that he 
is a picaroon. The name matters little, myn- 
heer. These rascals are but the shadows of 
greater rogues behind them. I will make an 
example of this one as a warning to the rest; 
for, picaroon or pirate, I declare I care not 
which he may be, he hath broken the laws of 
New Netherland, and I ’Il hang him.” 

“Qh, no, no, no!” A wild cry rang 
through the room. Instantly after it followed 
the sound of a fall in the corner beyond the 
chimney. 

“We are betrayed!” cried Van Sweringen. 
“There is a spy!” 

Springing to his feet, he caught up his sword, 
and ran across theroom. Catching up a pistol 
and a candle from the table, Stuyvesant fol- 
lowed him as fast as he could hobble. On 
the floor below the press-bed lay a tumbled 
heap of white that cried out shrilly, “ No, no, 
no!” and shrank in terror against the wainscot. 

Stuyvesant leveled his pistol. Van Swer- 
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ingen shortened his rapier, crying, “ Out, thou 
felon, cowardly spy! Out!” 

Struggling in the covers, Barnaby crept out. 

He had lain in the press-bed awake, how 
long he did not know, but until so oppressed 
from lack of sleep that he could not watch any 
more. Now and then he had dozed from utter 
weariness; but the men’s harsh voices beat 
upon his ears, and he could not fall asleep. 
What had wrung them so together was more 
than he could guess, for their Dutch to him 
was Hebrew;; in his ‘half-sleep it sounded like 
ravens hoarsely croaking. Then a quiet came 
on their voices as they counseled over the 
map. Lulled by the resonant murmur, he slept. 
How long he slept he could not tell; but he 
awoke with a sense of oppression. The lights 
had grown dim, the wall was cold, and he 
was all adaze. He wondered; and then, all 
at once, aroused by a strange sound in the 
room, he turned in the bed and stared out. 
The two men were speaking English. It was 
a strange, harsh-throated sound; but what had 
it to do with him, that he should be shivering 
so?—for his arm shook as he leaned on it. It 
was the Director-General speaking: “ An Eng- 
lishman, a seafaring man, hath been taken in 
the marshes. They say that he is a picaroon.”’ 
A seafaring Englishman? a picaroon? It was 
he himself, Barnaby, of whom they were speak- 
ing! “I will make an example of this one as 
a warning to the rest; for, picaroon or pirate, 
I declare I care not which he may be, he 
hath broken the laws of New Netherland, and 
I ’ll hang him,” said the Governor. 

“Oh, no, no, no!” cried Barnaby, and made 
a spring from the bed; but the bedclothes 
were tangled about him, he fell upon his face 
on the floor, and the mattress, flying after him, 
covered him from sight. 

He heard the thump of running feet, and a 
voice crying, “Out, thou spy!” Bewildered 
by his fall, blinded by the sudden light, he 
crept from under the mattress and looked up. 

With the candle held over his head, the Di- 
rector-General towered above him, pistol in 
hand. The candle-light gleamed like a streak 
of flame along Van Sweringen’s rapier. 

“Quick!” cried Van Sweringen. ‘“ Who art 
thou, Zere/ ?” 
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“Speak!” cried Stuyvesant. ‘ Quick!” 

“Oh, masters, I be the picaroon!” gasped 
Barnaby. 

Mynheer Van Sweringen stared at him. 
“The picaroon? Light of my soul!” said he. 
Then, suddenly thrusting the point of his rapier 
into the floor, “‘God bless us all!” he cried, 
and sinking into a chair behind him, he broke 
into a peal of laughter. 

The Director-General stared at him; then he 
stared at Barnaby. His harsh face worked, 
and he tried to scowl, but he let the muzzle of 
his pistol drop, and then he, too, sank into a 
chair, and roared with laughter for sheer relief. 

And there in the light of the dying candles, 
long past the midnight hour, sat the two dark, 
fierce-eyed men, one in his suit of somber vel- 
vet, the other in laurel-green, sword in hand 
and pistol-butts gleaming, laughing together; 
while Barnaby, his thin arms bare to the elbow, 
his light shirt parted across his breast, and his 
tangled hair hanging across his cheek, lay 
crouching against the wainscot, bewildered 
and terrified. 

Then at last the Director-General laid down 
his pistol, and limping slowly across the room, 
stood with his stalwart arms akimbo, staring at 
Barnaby. “ A pirate, thou? and a picaroon?” 
said he. Stooping, he took the boy by the 
arms, and lifting him, looked at him. And 
as he looked a curious wonder came into his 
deliberate gaze, for the boy was slender, ex- 
ceedingly fair, and his skin was like a woman’s, 
and about his face was a finely chiseled look 
far out of the common run. 

Barnaby looked up at him. 
not hang me, master!” he said. 
cannot mean it!” 

Stuyvesant’s swarthy cheek flushed, and his 
mouth grew bitter. 

“‘ What dost take us for?” he asked. “The 
Spanish Inquisition? Nay; we are not yet 
fallen so low as to hang half-grown children. 
But who art thou, boy? and what art doing 
here in the press-bed in my wall?” 

Barnaby drew his feet out of the covers, and 
stood up, trembling dizzily. “I was the ser- 
vant of Captain John King,” he replied, “ and 
cabin-boy of the Ragged Staff.” That was all 
he said. He got no further, but stopped with 
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“Ye truly 
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a little gasp, for Mynheer Van Sweringen 
sprang to his feet with a sudden startled ex- 
clamation, and taking two steps along the floor 
as if he were going to dance, turned to the 
Director-General, crying : 

“Eureka! I have found it!” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
VAN SWERINGEN’S PRETEXT. 


“Eureka!” cried Van Sweringen, dancing 
along the floor. 

The Director-General stared at him. He 
thought the man losing his senses. But Van 
Sweringen raised his hands aloft with a gesture 
of exaltation, crying, “ Eureka! The right shall 
yet prevail! The God of Battles is with us!” 

“ Ay, doubtless,” replied Stuyvesant, staring. 
“Doubtless; but where hath he showed thee 
a sign?” 

“There!” cried Van Sweringen, pointing at 
Barnaby. 

Stuyvesant, turning, looked at the boy; then 
he looked back at Van Sweringen. ‘ What 
hath taken thy wits?” he said, and his face 
was sorely perplexed. 

“ What? ” exclaimed Van Sweringen. “ Dost 
not see my idea?” His face was all alight. 
“Why, your Excellency, what saith the law?” 
And he laid it off on his hand: “‘ If any hide 
or harbor another’s serving-man, without the 
master’s acquiescence, or detain the same in 
any wise, or carry him away, or suffer him to 
lurk about, it is a felony. And if any appren- 
tice from the English colonies flieth from them 
into New Netherland, the authorities shall take 
him at their gates, and shall send him back to 
the place whence he hath fled, by the first 
vessel sailing thither from their ports.’ There!” 
he said, and his black eyes danced. “ Dost not 
yet catch my inspiration?” 

Stuyvesant shook his head. 
I do not.” 

“Why, ’t is plain as a mile-post,” said Van 
Sweringen. ‘Ye asked me for some pretext 
for an embassy, an excuse with which to cover 
our real aim. Here is your pretext dropped 
from the clouds. This boy, who hath blown 
into your doors upon the wind, he is a cabin- 
boy, a fugitive, a mariner’s apprentice. The 


“ No, mynheer, 
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vessel from which he fled laid claim to port in 
Maryland. vere is sufficient reason for all the 
missions ye may wish to send to Lord Balti- 
more’s court at St. Mary.” He paused a mo- 
ment to wipe his brow, which was shining with 
excitement. ‘‘ We keep the law by returning 
this boy to his master; I go to Maryland to 
escort him. What else I do there is naught to 
the point. There, have I made it sufficiently 
plain?” 

A great solemnity had come upon the Di- 
rector-General’s face. ‘ Mynheer, it is a sign,” 
he said. ‘“ We are not yet forsaken. When a 
man’s friends fail him utterly, God sendeth him 
an enemy to serve him at his need. He first 
sent thee to me, mynheer; and now, to us, this 
boy. The Lord our God is a stronghold in 
which we shall prevail!” So saying, he humbly 
bowed his head as if in a moment’s silent 
prayer. 

But Barnaby Lee gave a heartbroken cry: 
“Ye are going to send me back? Oh, masters, 
ye cannot mean it; ye truly cannot mean it!” 

“Tut, tut!” said the Director-General, with 
“Do not make such a to-do, boy; I 
I should like a 


a frown. 
have had a surfeit of to-do. 
little peace.” 

“But ye cannot mean to send me back!” 
cried Barnaby. ‘Oh, master, I would rather 
be hanged than go back to the Ragged Staff. 
Do not send me back to John King! I ha’ 
done no crime, nor broken no law; I ha’ never 
wronged any man. Ye ha’ noright to send me 
back to such horrid servitude. Indeed and 
indeed, I would rather be hanged than go back 
to the Ragged Staff.” 

“ Tut, tut!” said Stuyvesant, harshly. “Thou 
dost not know of what thou art talking. Dost 
think we all have found the world according to 
our fancy? Behush thy plaint, thou foolish 
knave. Get into bed and cease thy clamor.” 

But Barnaby would not stop his clamor. 
“Must ye take me back?” he cried to Myn- 
heer Van Sweringen. 

Van Sweringen looked uncomfortable. 

“There is nothing else we can do,” he said. 
“We have no choice in the matter. Thou art 
a runaway, and we have given our word to 
thy people, the English, to keep the apprentice 
laws to the letter.” 
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“But, master, I am no apprentice,” said 
Barnaby, earnestly. “‘My father was a gen- 
tleman, and a captain with the king. His 
name was Lee, sir, Harry Lee of Quarrendon, 
in Bucks; but he is dead, and I be all that is 
left. Oh, master, the world is a lonely place 
when ye be all that is left!” 

“ Ach, pratt!” said Van Sweringen, and turn- 
ing away with a troubled look, he paced the 
sanded floor. Stuyvesant’s face flushed, and he 
gnawed his under lip; for he was just and mer- 
ciful, although a most severe man, and the 
boy’s pleading went to his very heart. 

Barnaby saw the look on his face, and, be- 
lieving that there might be some hope of chang- 
ing the Governor’s resolve, hurried on eagerly : 

“ Master, I ha’ run this coast four years, from 
Sagadahoc to Barbados, and never once ha’ 
come ashore until this little while ago. And 
oh, one gets so sick for shore! The sea is a 
terrible place. Ye cannot know the misery of 
it unless ye ha’ been a sailor: the long, black 
nights, the hard days, the tempests and the 
sickness in the ship, the ribald song, and the 
horror of the doings of abandoned and wicked 
men, to speak nothing of cruelty or of shame, 
and the horrid sight of crimes and bloodguilti- 
ness. The Ragged Staff is a pen of things 
which I am sick to think on, and I beg of you 
send me not back to her again if ye possess 
Christian mercy or have the shadow of a touch 
of kindness in your hearts! My heart has cried 
for shore, sirs! Leave me stay ashore! I be 
none so bad a boy, master, and I will serve ye 
truly, if only ye will not send me back aboard 
the Ragged Staff. I can shoot a gun, and 
fence with either sword or dagger; I can read 
a book and ride a horse. And I be a right 
fair sailor; I can hand, reef, steer, and row in 
proportion to my strength. I can cook a meal 
fairly and serve it well. And I will serve ye 
forever until the day that I die if only ye will 
not send me back. Oh, master, ye cannot send 
me back!” 

Stuyvesant looked at Van Sweringen, but the 
latter shook his head. 

“Look not at me, your Excellency,” he 
said. ‘There is my plan. I have offered it. 
I wash my hands of the matter.” 

“ But, mynheer—”’ 
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Van Sweringen turned away. 

“If ye love me,” said Stuyvesant, scarcely 
thinking of the words he used. 

“T told you I do not love you. This mat- 
ter rests with you. I have no authority here; 
this question is yours to decide. I have shown 
you a way from your quandary.” 

Stuyvesant bit his lip. 

“And put me into another,” he said. ‘“ But 
our need is past all question, and the need of 
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the many must prevail; I have nothing else to 
serve the turn. Our rights may seem to be this 
lad’s wrong, and unrighteous altogether, but the 
single right must be sacrificed to the greater 
necessities of the many, and he must make the 
best of it.” 

There was no more use for pleading. With 
one look into the stern, set face, Barnaby turned 
away, and throwing himself full length on the 


mattress, burst into a storm of sobs. 


(To be continued.) 


**Qouick!’ CRIED VAN SWERINGEN. ‘WHO ART THOU?’” 


VoL. XXVIIL.— 70-71. 











April is the tenderest of tender salads, made crisp by ice or snow-water. 
Is there anything like a perfect April morning? One hardly knows what the sen- 
timent of it is, but it 1s something very delicious. It is youth and hope. It isa new 
earth and a new sky. Joun BurRRouGHS 


Read the chapter on “ April” in his book entitled “ Birds 
and Poets, with Other Papers.” 











DOWN THE BROOK TO THE RAVINE. 
Ir was a merry April party that had chatted and laughed away over 
a mile of the country road east from the village; only nineteen girls and 
fifteen boys — enough sharp-eyed young observers to explore thoroughly 
any bit of woodland, meadow, or swamp. 
“ Now we must use eyes and ears more than tongues,” re- 
marked the grown-up guide of the young naturalists, as they 
turned aside from the road at the foot of the hill and 
took the cart-path diagonally across the lower corner 
of the forest, then through the scattered bushes. 
“We won't stop in these’ woods, 
but we will cross that pasture to the 
brook in yonder ravine, near that 
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4 farm-house. Then we will go around on the lower side of the 


a hill, by the ledge of rocks, through the clumps of alders, down to 
Mm and across the meadow, and will come out by the bridge that you 
can see, and take that road up the hill to the west by that white house 

and red barn on the hillside, westward home again.” 

Near the southern edge of the forest was a beautiful bed of trail- 
ing arbutus, often called Mayflower (not, it is claimed, from flowering in 
May, but from the “ Mayflower” that brought the Pilgrims to America). 
It was not a large flower-bed, not containing enough for all, and as the 
flower is becoming very rare, the guide strongly pleaded that none be 

picked. The request was complied with, but it must be admitted there were 
some very doleful faces for a few minutes. 

The trailing arbutus is, indeed, an April delight, but not the first of spring 
flowers. That honor is usually accorded to the liverwort or hepatica, if we 
rule out the sturdy, strong-smelling skunk-cabbage, which is truly “the advance- 
guard of the floral army.” 

The party crossed the pasture, and, nearing the ravine by the ledge of 
rocks, heard one of the first sounds of spring — “ the phoebe-bird with her 
sweet April call” of Aip, hip, pha-be, pha-be, interspersed with jerks of 
the tail. Doubtless she will soon be building a nest under the over- 

hanging edge of that rock or on a beam in the wood- 
shed or barn of a near-by farm-house, or possibly, if she 
does not like either location, on one of the logs of the 
bridge over the brook in yonder meadow. 

Burroughs says: “Which is the earliest song-bird’s 
egg? One cannot be quite so certain here as he can 
as to which the first wild-flower is, for instance; but I 
would take my chances on finding that of the phcebe- 
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bird first, and finding it before the close of April, 
unless the season is very backward.” 

No bird builds a nest more attractive than 
that of the phoebe, especially if it is upon a 
little shelf of the rocks of 
which delicate ferns and 
wild flowers fringe the 
edges. 

Not far away by the 
clump of alders were the 
two kinds of anemone, 
the single flowers of the wind-anemone and 
the clustered flowers of the rue-anemone. 





A SYRPHUS-FLY. 


Within the woods, 

Whose young and half-transparent leaves scarce cast 

A shade, gay circles of anemones 

Danced on their stalks. 

Then the party “tip-toed” on the stones 
across the brook. Two, of course, slipped in 
“over-shoe,” but jumped so quickly that damp- 
ened shoes, screams, and laughter were the 
only results; for as you know, the slight mis- 
haps are the “spice” of an outing. 

Following the east bank of the brook around 
the hill, the young folks reached the edge of the 
forest by the meadow, where several large trees 
were growing. 

“See those squirrels!” shouted one of the 
boys, and for the first time breathless stillness 
reigned in the party — but not for long. ‘“ They 
are building their nests ! ” soon broke the silence. 
This was new to many of the party, who had 
thought that only birds build nests in the spring, 
and with great delight they watched the very 
interesting animals running up the tree, carry- 
ing leaves that were obtained on the ground. 

The guide explained that squirrels usually live 
in hollow trees in the winter and build nests 
in the branches in the early spring. 

How beautiful was the meadow with its 
wealth of golden flowers — the marsh-marigolds, 
popularly but very incorrectly called cowslips. 
As we viewed the beautiful clusters, the guide 
explained that some have supposed the word 
“marigold” to be derived from “ marsh-gold.” 
This is the true meaning of the term, surely, from 
a poetic standpoint. 

The bees also appreciate them as among the 
best of early spring pollen-supplies for the 
young bees. The gorgeously colored syrphus- 
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flies also appreciate the flowers and gather 
pollen from them. 

From the meadow the party went back to the 
brook, followed it to the bridge, then went hom 
in the road that crosses the beautiful valley. 

“Can we find the same things in April?” 
you inquire. Perhaps some of them, and many 
others equally interesting. Try it, especially in 
the forests, ravines, and meadows. 


THE BEAUTIFUL “LION” IN THE SKY. 


Atmost all the girls and boys know that the 
two stars forming the outer side-rim of the Big 
Dipper in Ursa Major point (in the directio: 
of the opening of the Dipper) straight to the 
North Star; but you 
may not all know that 
in the opposite direc- 
tion (that is, from the 
opening to the bot- 
tom of the Dipper) 
same two stars 





The ancient people who observed 
the stars fancied they could see the the 
outline of a lion, perhaps like this, ° 
formed by some or all of the stars point toward the con- 
in the constellation shown in the — - 
map below, and hence they called stellation Leo. 
the beautiful cluster ‘‘ Leo,” which I he cle: ae 
is Latin for lion. Is your imagina- n the Clear even- 
tion vivid enough to see any resem- 5 . A | at < 
blance to or even a suggestion of a ings of April, at about 
lion? nine o’clock, follow 
an imaginary line from the North or Pole Star 
through the two outer stars of the Dipper and 


beyond, straight on across the zenith and into 





MAP OF THE CONSTELLATION LEO. 
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the southern sky, and you come to the beauti- 
ful group known as Leo. You will easily know 
it from the map printed herewith, because you 
will see the “triangle” at the east of the ima- 
gined line, and the “sickle” at the west. 

The ancients called this group Leo, which 
means lion, because they imagined the form of 
a lion with his head at the sickle, and the 
hinder part and tail in the triangle. 

At this particular time you will find a bril- 
liant red planet in this group of stars. It is 
the planet Mars, which will move right across 
the constellation. The line upon the map 
shows where it will be on the dates marked. 
It will be very interesting to watch the planet 
as it moves from night to night among the 


stars. 
PRIZE OFFERS FOR GERMINATING SEEDS. 


THE sprouting of seeds, known as germina- 
tion, iscommonly studied in many school-rooms 
in April and May. The seeds are usually 
placed on moistened cotton, sponge, blotting- 
paper, cloth, etc., or in sawdust, as the use of 
soil has many disadvantages when the purpose 
is merely to watch the germinating of the seeds 
and the growth of the tiny plants. 

Try to germinate any of the following seeds 
or others that may be conveniently obtained : 
morning-glory, nasturtium, peas, lima-beans, 
corn, squash, sunflower, barley, oats, buckwheat, 
apple, clover, or “ canary ”-seed. 

Sr. NIcHOLAS desires that the young folks 
shall invent new methods of sprouting seeds 
(something similar in novelty to the clover 
grown upon spruce cones, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration), and that they shall 
carefully observe the growing of the little plants 
and state what lessons have been learned. The 
method selected should be fully explained, and 
the explanation be accompanied by photo- 
graphs or drawings. In inventing the method 
and observing the growth, the assistance of 
teacher, parent, or other grown-up folks may 
be obtained, but the description must be original 
and the observations by the writer of the letter, 
and endorsed as such by parent or teacher. 

First Prize: Selection from books pub- 
lished by The Century Company to the total 
amount of five dollars at the catalogue prices. 
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SECOND Prize: A year’s subscription to Sr. 
NICHOLAS. 

TuHirD Prize: Any $1.50 book published 
by The Century Company. 

In deciding as to award of these prizes, espe- 
cial consideration will be given to novelty of 
method and value of the observations regard- 
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CLOVER GROWING UPON SPRUCE CONES. (KEPT MOIST 
AND FED BY THE TABLET SOLUTION.) 


ing the growth. Seeds may be grown in soil 
and without use of the tablets explained below, 
if preferred. Prizes will be awarded on letters 
received by the editor of this department pre- 
vious to July 1, rgor. 

As most of our young folks know, a seed con- 
tains food for the tiny plant only sufficient to 
sustain it till small roots have grown large 
enough to secure food direct from the soil. If 
there is no soil, and no food is provided from 
other sources, the little plant soon withers. 

In botanical laboratories, a perfect plant-food 
for our common plants is provided by placing 
certain chemicals in water. Botanists and 
chemists have ascertained what chemicals the 
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plants need and in what quantities of each. 
This mixture-of water and chemicals is fed to 
the plants and taken up by the roots. For the 
convenience of our young folks, St. NICHOLAS 
has had tablets made of the necessary chemi- 
cals, properly proportioned, of right size for two 
tablets to a pint of water. The roots of the lit- 
tle plants may be kept moist with this solution 
and the growth continued as if they were in 
soil. Thus, by this artificial feeding, a large 
plant may be grown on a small bit of material 
such as cotton, sponge, sand, or blotting-paper. 






tions, may all say, 





THROUGH YOUTHFUL EYES. 


I HAVE been reading a-very interesting and 
beautifully illustrated book entitled “In Na- 
ture’s Realm,” written by Dr. Charles C. Abbott, 
a well known naturalist who has contributed 
several very interesting articles to our “ Nature 
and Science.” 

Here are a few short extracts taken from the 
wealth of material that I find in this book. 
They will be of especial encouragement to 
youthful observers. 


There is a great deal to be said in favor of seeing 
with young eyes. . . . I laugh now to think how, many 
years ago, I stood in awe of everybody who assumed to 
know anything of the outdoor world, and wondered if 
I ever might attain to their wisdom. . . . The truth is, 
a greater part of the significance of our surroundings 
15 none the less plain to youth because it is not talked 
about; and he is a dull youth who is not intellectually 
equipped to see understandingly when still but a boy. 
Whether he cares to or not is quite another matter; but 
given the desire, the ability is likewise present in suffi- 
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April Showers Bring May Flowers / 


and rambles along the roads, across the fields and 
meadows, or through the forests —in rain or sunshine 
— especially in the spring months, bring much plea- 
sure and instruction to the young folks. 
observations, or to gain information by asking ques- 
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A box containing about thirty of these tab 
lets, with complete directions for use, will be 
mailed to any pupil or teacher upon receipt oi 
six cents, the cost of preparing the tablets, box, 
packing, and postage. 

Address Nature and Science department of 
St. NicHoLas, Union Square, New York, or 
Edward F. Bigelow, Stamford, Connecticut. 

Our young folks will please bring these prize 
offers to the attention of teachers or other grown- 
up friends and request their assistance. Please 
write for further particulars, if desired. 
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To tell 


“WE WILL WRITE TO ST. NICHOLAS ABOUT IT.” 


cient measure for his needs. Better still if he is not 
overweighted by too much reading. Let the facts come 
before him with all the freshness of a discovery, and 
then, above all else, let him be not afraid to speak of 
them as though unheard of before. . . . Young eyes 
may see what has been previously overlooked, and cer- 
tainly not all the discoveries in natural history have 
been made by men old in the service. Certain of our 
faculties grow less alert with age: the sight, dim; 
hearing, less acute: and the sense of smell equal only to 
detecting the more pungent odors. When this is true. 
it is safer to send a boy of seventeen into the marshes 1.0 
report their belongings than to trust to the observations 
of a man of seventy. 


SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE WOODCHUCK’S “ BARK.” 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

DEAR St. NICHOLAS: My summers are spent on a 
large farm in New Hampshire not far from Concord. 
On this farm are many woodchucks, some of which we 
have captured. When a woodchuck is brought to bay 
he makes a noise by closing his teeth sharply together 
several times in quick succession, which noise, I believe, 
was mistaken for the barking treated in the letter on the 
subject on page 175 of St. NicHoLas for December, 
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19c0. Hoping this will be a satisfactory explanation of 
the woodchuck’s “ bark,” I remain 
Yours truly, 
JAMEs JAUD TRACY, JR. 
(Age 16.) 

We appeal to all our country boys and girls 
to make a study of the woodchuck, and tell us 
their personal experiences, particularly in regard 
to this question. The time for its appearance 
is in April. 


A WHIRLWIND IN THE ROAD. 
CHELSEA, S. W. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: I am writing to tell you some- 
thing very odd that I saw the otherday. Can you tell 
me what it is ? 
I was walking in a dusty road when I saw coming 


A COLUMN OF TWIRLING DUST COMING ALONG THE 


toward me along the road a column of twirling dust. 
There was absolutely no wind, so that it surprised me 
very much. After it had traveled for about a hundred 
yards it suddenly disappeared. I should very much like 
to know what it is and what caused it. I think your 
magazine is splendid. 
Your faithful reader, 
RACHEL PHIPPs. 


I can fully appreciate this little girl’s surprise, 
for I recall, as if but yesterday, a farmer-boy 
experience with a whirlwind in the haying-field. 
We were heaping the hay of the windrows into 
hay-cocks, when three hay-cocks and a part of a 
windrow a few rods from where we were work- 
ing went rushing, twirling, scattering upward 
into the air. You can imagine, but hardly 
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appreciate, our surprise at seeing the hay we had 
so carefully heaped a few moments before dis- 
appearing hundreds of feet upward in the air, 
and then, for the greater part, scattering away 
out of sight. Our surprise was all the more 
because there seemed only a very light breeze 
where we were— not enough to much disturb 
the hay near us. 

Very light whirlwinds are often seen in the 
road, taking up the dust and a few leaves. 

Air is elastic and has weight. That near the 
ground is pressed down and condensed the 
most. The quiet air near the earth on a flat, 
dry surface becomes warmer than that above, 
when the sun is shining. If the air were in 
motion this would not occur, as no part of it 

. would remain long enough close 
to the ground to be greatly 
heated. Also if the surface were 
not flat it would flow up the 
slope in even motion. Usually 
there is motion or unevenness, 
so that the mixing goes on un- 
noticed; but sometimes the 
heated air dreaks through the 
upper layer, and the currents of 
air rushing in to fill the space 
do not happen to meet in the 
center; hence this makes an as- 
cending whirl of air similar to 
the descending whirl of water 
you often see in the wash-bowl 
when the stopper in the bottom 
is pulled up by the attached 
chain. 


GROUND-PINE OR CHRISTMAS GREEN. 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I inclose a bit of “ green’’ that 
I found growing in the swamp. There were only a few 
sprouts to be found. Kindly tell me the technical name, 
common name, and localities where found. I think the 
Nature and Science department is fine. 
GRANT OVERTON. 


ROAD. 


The specimen is the “ ground-pine,” Zyco- 
podium obscurum, that, with several other mem- 
bers of the club-moss family, is called Christmas 
green, as they are evergreen and used for 
Christmas decorations. The specimen you 
send is the most familiar form, and is found in 
moist woods in the eastern part of the United 
States, and also in Asia. 
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AMONG THE WILD MICE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Dear St. NicHoLas: My cousin Calvin Goddard 
and I went out near the Country Club in Baltimore one 
day to get chestnuts. We could find none but horse- 
chestnuts, and so we 
went on farther than 
we otherwise would 
have done. When 
coming to the golf 
links my cousin ex- 
claimed: “Here is a 
mouse and its nest!” 
I ran to him, and there, 
sure enough, was a 
pretty little mouse. It 
was brownish gray, and of course very wild. It ran out 
on the end of the branch that I bent down, and then 
Calvin got it. We came out of the bushes, and I said, 
“ Let ’s look at it.” Calvin held up his hand, but it was 
gone. We went back, but it was nowhere to be found, 
so I examined the nest. The nest was much like a 
bird’s nest, and I would not have known it was a 
mouse’s. If Calvin had not told me what it was I would 
believe it was a bird’s nest to this day. We left;the 
nest and went home. In two days I left the city. I 
went back in about two weeks, and Calvin said that the 
mouse had deserted its nest, and came to it only once in 
Hoping that you like my story, I remain 

Your constant reader, 
Harry H. ACHESON. 
(Age II.) 


This observation introduces us to a very 
interesting family—the wild mice, so well 





THE TINY POCKET-MOUSE. 


a while. 
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known to many young naturalists. Especially 
well does the farmer-boy know the wild mice 
and appreciate them, for he sees some mem- 
ber of the family everywhere — in the pasture, 
in the forest, in the meadows, in the field and 
swamp, and at almost every season of the year. 
Perhaps the most interesting is the jumping- 
mouse, that shoots out, as if flying, from under 
the sheaf of grain as it is lifted to be placed 
on the farm-wagon. It has small fore legs on 
which it alights, and has strong hind legs for 
propelling. It \ 
jumps from 
five to ten 
feet, leap af- 
ter leap. It 
builds a cozy 
nest of leaves 
and grass in 
the ground. 
The mea- 
dow - mouse, 
which is very J } 
common, be- 
comes most 
familiar to the country boy in “ haying-time.” 
When the hay has been left in hay-cocks for 
several days on account of cloudy or rainy 
weather, the boy often assists in spreading it, on 
the first day when the sun 





THE MEADOW-MOUSE. 








THE CHAMPION GRACEFUL JUMPER OF THE MOUSE FAMILY. 





shines brightly, to dry it. 
There are almost 
few mice under each heap, to 
go scampering off in every di- 
rection among the stubble as 
the pile is lifted. 

By far the most common is 
this meadow-mouse. Dr. Ab- 
bott gives an amusing descrip- 
tion of his search for other 
kinds of mice, in cases where 
all proved to be but various 
sizes of the meadow-mice. He 


always a 





says: 

I have seen mice in abundance 
— mice big and fat, mice lean and 
small, and middle-sized mice; mice 
that were gentle, and took pleasure 
in resting in the hollow of your 
hand. Sometimes I would fill my 
pockets with them, or tie up a dozen 
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“Our white-footed mouse has _ been 
known to take up his abode in a hornet’s 
nest, furnishing the interior to suit his 
taste.” By the way, read in “ Riverby” 
an account of Mr. Burroughs’s interest- 
ing experience with a mouse crossing a 
mountain lake. 

The white-footed mouse, especially, 
often adapts a bird’s nest to his needs 
fora home. Dr. Abbott states that the 
selection is sometimes not to best advan- 
tage, so far as we can see. 


It may be in a position exposed to north 
winds, when within a rod or two as good a nest 
was available in a much more sheltered locality. 

This may be evidence of lack of wit, but it is 
well to remember that the point of view of a 
mouse and ovr own are not the same. Mice, 
like men, may have more than temperature to 
consider when locating a home. 


Have any of our young folks heard a 


' ' = mouse sing? I have not, and wish to 
TES UES SSCS Vlas SSee. correspond with those that have. State- 





in my handkerchief, and then, reaching home, would let ments regarding singing mice are sometimes 


them loose in a box, and sit down gravely to “deter- coen in books and very frequently in the news- 
mine the species.” 


papers. 
He tells us of the big scientific volumes What do our young folks say about this or 
around him, and adds: other matters of interest regarding mice ? 


I would work by the hour, 
and pinch their tails and 
squint at their teeth and twist 
their toes, but it mattered not; 
all my labor and all my speci- 
mens simmered down to one 
poor meadow-mouse. I have 
tried to twist their hair and 
curl their whiskers and length- 
en their ears bya sly pull with 
the tweezers, but it was of no 
avail — there was only the one 
species, and I could not make 
a second, although I tried very 
hard and very often. 


The wild mice lay up 
stores of food in the fall 
in the shape of various 
nuts, grains, and seeds. 
They sometimes make 
the nests in many strange 
places, as, for instance, in 
a hive with the honey- 


bees. Burroughs Says: A TRAGEDY IN MOUSE-LAND—A MOUSE CAUGHT BY A SCREECH-OWL. 
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‘A STUDY FROM LIFE.” BY FRANCES LEONE ROBINSON, AGE 12. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE. 


I Go forth. 


’Mid whistling winds of March 


Hepatica I see; 
The budding of the Larch 


Brings happiness to me. 


The joy and sweetness of 
springtime seem to drip from 
this little poem. It does not 
come altogether within the re- 
quirements of the April compe- 
tition, but it is otherwise so re- 
markable in its simplicity and 
feeling as to fully entitle it to the 
position it occupies. Its little 
author, already a winner of gold 
and silver badges, is a true child 
of nature, and goes, he says, di- 
rect to nature for his inspiration. 


We believe this has been the 
banner month. More new mem- 
bers, more contributions, and 
better contributions,—that is, a 
better general average, —than 
ever before. Of drawings alone 
there were over three hundred 
and fifty, some of them worthy 
of a place in many of the books 
and publications issued by 
leading publishers. Truly the 
League is coming on. We be- 
lieve that within ten years some 
of the best known artists and 
writers in the world will be those 
who began their work in this de- 
partment, and that to be a grad- 
uate from the League school of 


art and literature will be regarded as at least a good be- 


ginning in the right direction. 


There are still a few cautions for members new and 


Arbutus, sheltered low 
Beneath the wind-swept line, 

Peeps upward from the snow 
To greet the friendly Pine. 














‘a4 STUDY FROM LIFE.” 


AGE I5. 


BY FRED STEARNS, 
(CASH PRIZE.) 


(GOLD BADGE.) 


Beside the Alder-tree, 
Fresh smiling from the wet, 
With greeting glad toward me, 
Springs dainty Violet. 


LUCIUS A. BIGELOW (AGE 9). 


old—a few don’ts. Don’t expect 
to hear from a contribution ex- 
cept through the magazine. It 
is impossible to acknowledge the 
receipt of drawings, etc. Where 
stamps are sent and contributions 
are not used, we try to return 
them, but not otherwise. Con- 
tributions that are not used and 
that do not appear on the roll of 
honor are immediately destroyed, 
unless stamps are sent with them. 
Don’t write and ask questions 
until you are very sure that what 
you want to know is not answered 
in the League leaflet, and don’t 
write to ask what would happen 
if you were to win first a gold 
badge and then a cash prize and 
then a ‘‘ wild-animal”’ prize. 
Wait until you have won them, 
and then see what happens. 
Don’t forget your age; some 
very good contributions were left 
out this time because they lacked 
the sender’s age or the parent’s 
indorsement. Don’t copy. All 
work must be from “ fact or 
fancy,”’ that is, from life or ima- 
gination, and of from anything 
that any one else has drawn or 
written. We regret to say that 


a sketch entitled ‘‘ Little Folks in Holland” (January) 


has been reported by a number of members as being 
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very similar to a sketch on the same subject in the 
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‘* Little Folks’ Reader,” and this is only another exam- 
ple of how utterly impossible it is to escape the detection 
of all copied work. Don’t be tempted, and if you ave 
tempted, don’t do it. You will be sorry all your life. 


PRIZE-WINNERS, COMPETITION No. 16. 


In making the awards contributors’ ages are taken 
into consideration. 

Verse. Gold badges, Ruth S. Laighton (age 17), 
20 Berkley Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts; and 
Gwendolen Gray Perry (age 10), Rockland, Maine. 

Silver badges, Neill C. Wilson (age 11), 
Hotel Metropole, Oakland, California; and 
Katherine T. Bastedo 
(age 11), 13 Admiral 
Road, Toronto, Canada. 

Prose. Gold badges, 
Marjorie Garrison (age 
15), 84 Highland Avenue, 
Yonkers, New York ; Julia 
W. Williamson (age 15), 
136 South Twenty-third 
Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; and Bessie 
Neville (age 8), Bustle- 
ton, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Silver badges, Henry 
Sokoliansky (age 15), 71 
Columbia Street, New 
York City; and Mary Shier (age 9), 513 Forest Avenue, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

DRAWING. Cash prize, $5.00, Fred Stearns (age 
15), 6442 Normal Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Gold badges, Arthur Bell (age 16), 622 Third Street, 
Faribault, Minnesota; Frances Leone Robinson (age 
12), Anniston, Alabama; and Margaret Winthrop Peck 
(age 10), 234 Sumner Street, Bristol, Connecticut. 

Silver badges, Louise Hurlbutt (age 15), 243 Main 
Street, Stamford, Connecticut; Mildred Curran Smith 
(age 13), 4 Washington Avenue, Schenectady, New 
York; and Alan Osgood (age 12), 1713 P Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

PHoroGraPH. Gold badges, Gertrude Weinacht 


“‘a STUDY FROM LIFE.” 
AGE 10. 





BY MARGARET WINTHROP PECK, 
(GOLD BADGE.) 
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Silver badge, H. Keys Graham (age 12), Hadden- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 
FIRST SPRINGTIME OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
BY GWENDOLEN GRAY PERRY (AGE 10). 
(Gold Badge.) 
WELCOME to the springtime of nineteen 
hundred one! 
The flowers will soon be blooming and 
the leaves on bush and tree; 
The thrush will call to his little mate that 
springtime has begun— 
The beautiful first springtime of the 
twentieth century. 


THE 


















The little dandelions soon will raise 
their yellow heads, 
The brooks begin to ripple, and the 
fields will turn to green ; 

The violets and May-flowers will 
leave their shady beds, 
And the silver pussy-willows 
by the roadside will be 

seen. 


Jack-in-the-pulpit will be 
here, his sermon to 
begin ; 

The robin, bluebird, lark, 


and wren the an- 
them sweet will 
sing ; 


The bobolink and oriole the chorus will join in ; 
They ’ll seem to warble, ‘‘ Let ’s rejoice, for now it is 
the spring!” 


Welcome to the springtime of nineteen hundred one! 
In the hundred years before us we expect great 
things to be. 
The years will change, and every year new marvels will 
be done; 
But springtime always is the 
century! 


same, O twentieth 
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“A STUDY FROM LIFE.” 


BY ARTHUR BELL, AGE 16. (GOLD BADGE.) 
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When he discovered the trick he was so mor- 








tified that he decided to leave the country for a 
little while. Last night he left for parts un- 
known. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY’S FIRST 
SPRINGTIME. 
BY RUTH S. LAIGHTON (AGE 17). 
(Gold Badge.) 

THE song of the forest leaps to the heavens, 

The breath of the budding leaves fills the rich 
air ; 

A host of young branches point to the sunrise— 
The dawn of a century’s springtime is there. 





Far round the horizon stretches the ocean 
To meet the awakened sun in its flight, 
And the birds that are swift sailing northward 
*hear, rising, 
The murmur, the roar, of a century’s might. 





“A WINTER DAY.”’ BY GERTRUDE WEINACHT, AGE 9. 


—otg{00o— 
AN APRIL FOOL IN FAIRYLAND. 
BY JULIA W. WILLIAMSON (AGE 15). 
(Gold Badge.) 


Clipping No. 1. From the ‘‘ Evening Sensation.” 


TITANIA OUTLAWED! 


QUEEN OF FAIRYLAND OUTLAWED BY A MORTAL, 
WHO HAS USURPED THE THRONE. 


FAIRIES AND ELVES TO ARMS!! 
AVENGE YOUR QUEEN!! 
April 1. 
Special to the Fairyland ‘‘ Evening Sensation.” 
Copyright, 1901. 

THROUGH the. enterprise of our reporter at court we 
are enabled to present to the public a true account of 
this sad occurrence. 

Titania, who was suffering from ennui, brought a 
mortal from the world above and endowed her with full 
power to rule as Queen of Fairyland. But the 
mortal, knowing that her rule was but for a 
day, resolved that it should last forever ; so she 
exerted her power and sent Titania into exile! 
But not wearing her own beautiful form. She 
has been changed into—how can we write it? 
—she has been changed into a fat black beetle! 

Fairies! ! Elves!! will you stand this treat- 
ment of your Queen? 

Never! Arise and overthrow the usurper 
and restore Titania! ! 


From the Fairyland 


” 


Clipping No. 2. 
** Evening News. 
April 2. 

THE ‘‘ Evening News ” has been requested 

to announce that the ‘‘ Evening Sensation” 

has temporarily suspended publication, as it is 

ashamed to try and tell the news after the April 

Fool which was practised on it yesterday. A 

very wild piece of news pretending to have 

come from court was sent to the editor, who 
actually published it! 


(GOLD BADGE.) 


“*A WINTER DAY.” 


What powers lie sleeping amidst the creation! 
What wonders we know not, what yet shall 
we find! 
The world in its beauty, though changing, remaineth, 
The wonderment still is the light of man’s mind. 


In the colors that play o’er the sea, on the moun- 
tains; 
In music that calls us, in wisdom untold, 
Feel, O ye children of new generations, 
The soul of a world nineteen centuries old! 


APRIL 
BY BESSIE NEVILLE (AGE 8). 
(Gold Badge.) 


APRIL is a spring month. 

Now I will tell you what good times we have in my 
father’s woods in April. 

Sometimes we go to gather wild flowers. When we 
go to the woods for wild flowers, the first ones that we 
see are the bloodroot and little blue and white anem- 
ones. Sometimes, if we take a stick and push the 


DAYS. 





BY JOHN E. WOODRUFF, AGE 14. (GOLD BADGE.) 
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** YOUNG CROW.” 
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BY MARGARET D. GARDINER, AGE 16. 


(FIRST PRIZE, ‘‘ WILD ANIMALS.”’) 


leaves away, we will find little flowers that have not 


come out from under the leaves yet. 


Later on, the dogtooth violets, wind-flowers, and Sol- 


omon’s-seal will come. 


Sometimes we go through the woods to the creek to 
We never have much luck in catching fish, but 
we all like to go just the same. 


fish. 


> 


In April the little soft leaf buds come out on the trees 


and bushes. They look like 
velvet, and they are very 
pretty. They are of all col- 
ors, such as pink, green, 
yellow, and white. There 
are blossom buds too, and 
they also look very pretty 
in their brown coats. 

The little star-like dande- 
lions come in our pasture-lot 
in April. They are yellow 
too, like some of the buds 
on the trees. 

And now, as I have so 
much to tell you, I think I 
must change the subject to 
the little birds which come 
to build their nests in April. 

I love to watch them as 
they flit about among the 
trees, singing so sweetly. 

I think April is a very 
nice month; it seems to be 
the month when everything 
is just waking up from its 
long winter nap. Even the 
bears, who are so sleepy, 
wake up then. 





If you have lost your 
badge or instruction 
leaflet, please send for 
another. 











highly. 


before. 


table and resumed the 


conversation. 
Soon after, the visi- 
tors departed, and 


grandmother fell asleep, 
as had been her custom 
for the last twenty 
years. When she woke 
up she thought of the 
whalebone, and going 
to the table where she 
had left it, was sur- 
prised to see that it was 
not there. She then 
looked all around, but 
not seeing it, called us 
in, and then we had a 
long search for it; but 
we found nothing. 

It was now the mid- 
dle of April, and we had 
had fine weather all 
along until it seemed 
as if April was going 





%, 
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““WILD SEA-GULLS.” 
(SECOND PRIZE, “‘ WILD ANIMALS.”’) 





BY ALSTAIR HOPE KYD, AGE Io. 
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WHERE IT WAS FOUND. 
BY HENRY SOKOLIANSKY (AGE 15). 
(Silver Badge.) 
GRANDMOTHER had a piece of whalebone curiously 
fashioned, which had been given to her by grandfather 
more than fifty years ago, and which she valued very 


One day we had visitors, and during the course of 
conversation one of them asked grandmother to show 
her the piece of whalebone, as she had never seen any 
Grandmother rose, and going to the bureau 
where she kept it, showed it her; then she laid it on the 


** SQUIRREL.” 
TOWNSEND, AGE 12. 
PRIZE, ‘‘ WILD ANIMALS,”’) 


BY J. CAMPBELL 
(THIRD 


to lose her prestige as the 
rainy month. 

But at last it did 
and then there seemed no 
end to it. 

For two days it rained 
steadily; but at last, on the 
evening of the second day, 
it stopped. 

The next day we were out 
in the garden with our dog 
Nero, playing and rejoicing 
after being besieged in the 
house for two days by the 
weather. 

While playing around I 
noticed something white 
sticking out of the ground, 
and pulling it out, found 
that it was the piece of 
whalebone. 

While I had it Nero came 
near, and seeing the whale- 
bone, began barking furi- 
ously. 

From this I came to the 
conclusion that the bone 
had fallen from the table 
somehow or other, to be 
picked up by Nero, who 
mistook it for a bone and 
who buried it in the gar- 
den to be gnawed at leisure 
afterward. 


come, 
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“A WINTER DAY.” 
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BY MORRIS PRATT, AGE 15. 


Other springs will follow this, the birds 
And flowers the same will be; 

But the twentieth century’s first springtim: 
We never again shall see. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY’S 
FIRST SPRINGTIME. 
BY NEILL C. WILSON (AGE II). 
(Silver Badge.) 

THE air was filled with driving snow, 
The wind was whistling round, 
The great firs bending with the wind, 
The tall peaks darkly frowned. 


The sun beats warm upon the earth ; 
The earth her shroud of snow 

She casts upon the warming breeze ; 
The brooklets start to flow! 


The ice is melting clear and fast, 
The high drifts running low ; 
The buds are starting on the trees, 

(SILVER BADGE.) The wild winds cease to blow. 
Then nature clothes in brightest green, 

The birds all joyf’lly sing, 
And join in chorus, one andall : 





THE STARS. 
BY HELEN WORSTELL 
(AGE 7). 
THE stars in heaven look 


down when we are asleep. The 
moon shines. I think you 
would like to know more 
about the stars ; and the moon 
comes out at night and shines, 
and the people go to sleep. 
When morning comes the 
stars go away, the sun comes 
out. 


THE TWENTIETH CEN. 
TURY’S FIRST 
SPRINGTIME. 


BY KATHERINE T. 
(AGE II). 


( Silver Badge. ) 


BASTEDO 


Look! at the bend in the river 
A tiny boat is seen. 

Look! from the bank peeps a violet, 
Nestling ’mid blankets of green. 

£ £ 

See! on that tree is a robin, 
Singing so sweetly his song; 

And now that the winter is over 
The days are growing long. 


One hundred years ago this spring, 
The flow’rs bloomed just the same; 

The robin sang as sweetly, 
The sun sent forth his flame; 

And then as now there fell to earth 
The soft, refreshing rain, 

And it will fall for many a day, 
Again and yet again. 


But now a new, sweet freshness 
Envelops all the earth ; 

The violet lifts her dainty head, 
The robin sings in mirth. 





“A WINTER DAY IN CALIFORNIA.” 


** The century's first spring!” 

THE RESCUE OF 

TLE-SISTER. 

BY MARY SHIER (AGE 9). 
(Silver Badge.) 

THE Walpool Indians were 


LIT- 


preparing for war; for the 
chief’s sister had been cap- 
tured by the Up-the-River In- 
dians. But Sunset was im- 
patient. So he painted his 
canoe white, then told his 


mother he was going hunting, 
and to give him something 
good to eat on the way. 

When he was ready, he car- 
ried his canoe down to the 


BY SYLVIA HATHAWAY, 
AGE 10. (SILVER BADGE.) 


(Taken from train going full speed.) 





“*A WINTER DAY IN CALIFORNIA.” BY ALICE ALLCUTT, AGE 12. 
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river. It was n’t called the St. Clair then, because this 
was before white people discovered America. 

Although it was April, the river was very dangerous 
because of floating ice. Sunset was afraid of an ice-jam. 
But he had a strong, brave, Indian heart, very adven- 
turous. There was no snow and the trees were still 
bare. The spring sky was dark and gloomy. In the 
vood some Indians were making maple syrup. Sunset 
paddled slowly up the river close to shore. 

He went on for five days, stopping on the way to eat 
his meals of dried venison and parched corn. To his 
surprise he found his mother had put in some maple 
sugar. The north winds blew the ice from the river but 
made his progress slow. 

He reached the Up-the-River Indians’ camp at night. “REFLECTION.” BY AGNES MUSSER, AGE 13 
He hid his canoe in dead rushes and crept up the bank. 








Through the trees he sees the Indi- oaate 
ans’ “cheerful camp-fire. He waits for } THE CENTURY’S FIRST 
a chance to get Little-Sister. SPRINGTIME. 


The braves were discussing what to 
do with her, kill her or adopt her— 
whichever would make the Walpool 
Indians maddest. At last they all went 
to their wigwams. 

He hears footsteps coming toward 
him, and shakes with fear. Then he And looking round on naked tree and 
hears a squaw’s voice saying: ‘‘ Little- hill, 


Sister must sleep outdoors; the wig- ay yy ee She claimed the frost-bound region 
for her own. 


BY M. LETITIA STOCKETT (AGE 16). 
(A winner of gold and silver badges.) 
OH, no one saw the coming of fair 

spring! 
She entered into this cold world alone, 








With her sweet presence all the air became 

So soft and balmy, flowers began to grow ; 
The little brooklet sang a noisy song 

At times, or else it murmured sweet and low. 


She clothed the hillsides in the palest green ; 
The buds began to open on the trees, 

As though awakened from their winter nap, 
And softly rustled in the gentle breeze. 


In many a mossy nook the violet blue 
Uplifted to the sky her modest head, 
While yellow crocuses, with dark green leaves, 
Were hid ’neath leaves of autumn sere and dead. 
Oh, welcome back, dear springtime! welcome back! 
We love you, for you are as young as we, 
Who stand expectant at the gate of life, 
Like you, first springtime of the century! 





“‘FROM A SLEEPING-CAR WIMDOW.”” BY CONSTANCE 
WADDINGTON, AGE 14. 





wam 1s crowded.’’ They made her a bed in the leaves, 
leaving a squaw on each side to guard her. 

Sunset did not dare move until nearly morning. The 
squaws fell asleep. The young brave crept out and softly 
whispered to Little-Sister that he came to rescue her. 

But as he picks her up, bags and all, he accidentally 
pulls one of the squaws’ dresses. He quickly runs to 
his canoe, but the squaw alarms the camp. 

The wild spring wind is blowing great whitecaps 
down the river. He launches the canoe, and is nearly 
blown out of sight when the Indians reach the bank. 
They see only an end of the canoe riding the waves, and 
think it is a whitecap. 





ALICE AND HER KITTENS. 
BY MARTHA ROSS PLANT (AGE 8). 

ALICE is a little girl who lives in New York. She 
has three kittens. Their names are Snowball, Toodles, 
and Tip. She found them Easter morning in a little 
basket in the shape of an egg. Snowball had a pink 
ribbon tied around her neck; Toodles wore a blue rib- 











r one. 9 ° a. “OYSTER FLEET, BALTIMORE.” BY CARL W. SCHIL- 
bon around his; under Tip’s chin was a big red bow. LING, AGE 14. 
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HOW I HUNTED FOR ARBUTUS. 


BY WILLIE WRIGHT (AGE 9). 


Ir was an early day in April when I went to gather 
arbutus in the woods. Arbutus is a little pink flower 
with alovely scent. I gathered it in huge bunches. They 
hid under the leaves like timid mice, and they grew 
in batches far away from each other. We were going 
through a cluster of pines when I happened to kick uj 
some leaves, and there I saw under them a cluster of ar 
butus hidden away under the pine needles and leaves. 
If people do not know how to look for it they can go 
through a forest filled with it and never see it. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY’S FIRST 
SPRING. 


BY HELEN KING STOCKTON (AGE I4). 


(Winner of a gold badge in March.) 
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THE twentieth century’s spring is here, 
With her freshness and beauty and laughter clear. 
She is trying her best, the wide world o’er, 
To beat the centuries gone before. 
That she has succeeded we all may see, 
For the sunsets glow with their golden store, 
And the winds blow free over land and sea, 
And the little white clouds float high above ; 
In the fresh spring air all the world is fair, 
And flowers are blossoming everywhere. 
ie Oh, spring is the time to live and love! 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY’S FIRST 
SPRINGTIME. 
BY ELFORD EDDY (AGE 16). 





‘*4 STUDY FROM LIFE.’ BY HARVEY ROBINSON, AGE 10. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY’S 
: FIRST SPRINGTIME. 
As I lie beneath the willows, 
gazing far across the sea, 

There ’s a breeze comes o’er 
the meadows, and it whis- 
pers soft to me: 

**°T is springtime, happy spring- 

time, and the twentieth 


” 


century: 


BY MARY H. AVERILL (AGE 13). 


O first springtime of the cen- 
tury, 
Our darling naughty one, 
How glad we are to see you 
When wintry winds are done! 


As I lie within the shadows, 
dreaming of the coming 
year, 

There ’s a song comes o’er the 
hollows, and this is what 
I hear: 

**°T is springtime, happy spring- 
time, and the glad time of 


”” 


the year! 


Now all along the hillside 
The dandelions spring up, 
And many a little violet shows 

Its dainty, modest cup. 


Oh, you ’re the queen of spring- 
times, 
The very nicest one! 
And yours is just the brightest 


’ ’ Mf: incti : 
Oh, the trees are all in blos- Of all the springtime sun 


som, and the theme the 
songsters sing 

Is: ‘* The century has opened, 
and this is its first spring!” 


The reason why, you ask me? 
Of course it is quite clear: 
Why, you’re the first of the cen 

tury, 
ENVOY. My pretty little dear. 
O first springtime of the cen- 
tury, 
Our darling naughty one, 


For our New Year resolution, 
And the coming century, 
** Live to learn, and learn to 








ive,” Sa How glad we are to see you 
live, “4 STUDY FROM LIFE.” BY MILES GREENLEAF, oa = / , 
Let our motto ever be. AGE 14. When wintry winds are done! 





League members should send for a new leaflet containing the latest instructions and changes in League rules. 
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THE INDOORS SIDE OF AN 
APRIL SHOWER. 

BY MARJORIE GARRISON (AGE 15). 
Illustrated by the Author. 
(Gold Badge.) 

WE are having a genuine April 
shower, and this particular one has 
sent us all scurrying from school to 
get home under shelter. As I come 
in and throw my books on the table, 
I hear shouts and boisterous laugh- 
ter coming from the play-room. It 
sounds as if all the children of the 
neighborhood are there enjoying 
themselves. 

Wishing to find what the com- 
motion means, I attempt to open 
the door and peek in. My greet- 
ing is a crash of bean-bags against 
the door, and the laughter becomes 
louder if possible. That room is 
a sight to behold! Books and toys 
are thrown wildly about, and on 
one side the floor is strewn with all 
kinds of carpenters’ tools, while on the other side a small 
railroad has been laid out. Now the cars are in a con- 
fused pile among the tracks, and the station rests op its 
side, quite too far away from the railroad. 





“‘A STUDY FROM LIFE.” 


BY NELSIE ROCKWOOD, AGE 14. 
—2079,00—— 
THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY SPRINGTIME. 
BY MARGARET FRANCIS (AGE 8). 
THE twentieth-century springtime 
Is coming, and now is here; 


So all the little children’s hearts 
Shall ring with gladsome cheer. 


For the twentieth-century springtime 
Will be very bright and gay, 

And in the fields with butterflies 
Shall little children play. 


VoL. XXVIII.— 72. 
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The makers of all this confusion 
are only four small boys, now en- 
gaged in a wild bean-bag fight. 
Out of the hubbub can be distin- 
guished such cries as ‘‘ Here, Pe- 
ter!” ‘Now to me, Tiny,” and 
“Look out for the globes!” as 
one missile shoots perilously near 
the chandelier. Over in her corner 
by the window, my one small sister 
is dressing dolls, entirely oblivious 
of the excitement. When a stray 
bag flies her way, she quietly picks 
it up and throws it out into the 
floor, where it is speedily cap- 
tured. 

Quietly closing the door, I flee 
to my own room. Soon the shower 
is over and the sun shining as 
brightly as ever. In a few mo- 
ments the play-room door flies 
open, and the children go tearing 
downstairs and out of doors to find 
some new fun in the fresh air. The 
house seems so quiet in contrast 
that one could hardly believe it the scene of such lively 
fun. But if he should peek into that play-room he 
would see there such a muss and tumble as only a hur- 
ricane leaves in its track. 





AN 














BY EDMOND W. PALMER (AGE 14). 


**CroaK! Croak!” 

The frog hopped gleefully up and down the banks of 
the little stream as if even he was glad that it was spring. 
Blustering March had passed out quietly and the first of 
April had come. 

**Croak! Croak!” 

The frog again sent forth. This time, attracted by 
the sound, a boy with a kodak peeped through the bushes 
and pointed it directly at Mr. Frog, who contemplated 
it in silence until the boy had got the range. 

Then, just a fraction of a second before the lad pressed 
the button, the frog turned and plunged into the stream. 

In another instant his head appeared again above the 
surface, and he gleefully croaked ‘*‘ April Fool!” after 
the retreating form. 

The lad walked contentedly home, never thinking that 
at that moment the frog was laughing behind his back. 
He supposed that the picture of Mr. Frog would appear 
duly on the plate, and had high hopes of winning the 
Wild-animal Photograph Prize. 

Alas! his hopes were destined to have a fall. That 
night, when he came to develop his pictures, he found 
on the plate a beautiful picture of a small rippling stream 
withafrog’s hind legs just disap- 
pearing beneath fre Enp the surface. 

“Well,” he  .===-=yy => x, cried, ‘‘I’ll know 
better next time~~ = * = 3 than to take any 
pictures on the =e first of April!” 
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BY CAROL BRADLEY, AGE 14. 
05 0o——. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY’S FIRST 
SPRINGTIME. 


BY MILDRED ANDRUS (AGE 9). 


Tue violet lifted up her head ; 
** Good day, good birds, good day,” she said. 
‘***T was good of you to call me up; 

I’m just in time. Where ’s buttercup?” 


‘* She has not raised her golden head ; 
She is still sleeping safe in bed; 
So don’t you see?” the birdie said, 
** You are the first one out of bed.”’ 


LEAGUE LETTERS. 


Herz is a letter from a little Swiss girl who writes English 
—_ charmingly, and who wants to join the League, but 
et any stamp for “ self-add pe.” Per- 
—_ + - overlooked the offer made some months ago to all 
foreign readers. These do not need to stamp their envel- 
opes. The League will gladly pay postage on their badges 
and leaflets for the honor of having representatives in so 
many different parts of the world. 





CHAMPAGNE Pkés GRANDSON, 
CANTON DE VAUD, SWITZERLAND, 
Dec. 16th, rg00. 

My pear Sr. Nicuotas: This is the very first time I 
ever write to you, and it is on very important business! 

I am a Swiss girl, 16 years and 4 days old, and love your 
magazine very much indeed. I first took you in for one 

ar two or three years ago when appeared ‘‘ Miss Nina 
Gao ” and ‘* Master Skylark”; and, to my great 
eas oe have again received you on my birthday, 

jour days ago. ar 

In feching: over the November and Decem- y 
ber numbers, I arrived to the end where I no- 4 
ticed a very interesting innovation: the St. 
Nicholas League! This is the reason 
why I came to disturb you in this busy 
time of Christmas, which is so espe- 
cially busy for you, good St. Nicuo- 
Las! This delightful League has made 
me quite enthusiastical and I should 
dove to become one of its members! 
How can I do it? 

After what I have been able to under- 
stand, I almost believe that I could be 
a member if I sent you a stamped en- 
velope directed to me. 

Here, again, there is a difficulty. I 
have no stamp of the United States, but, 
as you are a saint, could you perhaps 
send the letter without a stamp ? 

I should not mind at all being taxed 
as long, as I should possess the “‘ gue 


[Aprit, 


YoxouamMa, Japan. 


Dear Sr. Nicnotas: I am an American girl, thirteen years old. 
I was born in Yokohama, and have lived here all my life, except one 
year when we traveled around the world. I like Yokohama, but 
still I should like to go to the United States again very much. | 
do not remember very much about America, as it is five years since 





BY ALAN OSGOOD, AGE 12. (SILVER BADGE.) 


I was there, and we stayed there such a very short time. We stayed 
in Germany four months, and I remember nearly everything about 





























bad ms Le! - “instruction Leaflet.” 
bye, dear St. NicHoLas, 
. hen °—_ I have not troubled you too 
= Believe me faithfully yours, “*4 STUDY FROM LIFE.” BY LOUISE HURLBUTT, 
Yvonne JEGUIER. AGE 15. (SILVER BADGE.) 


it. I have two sisters and one brother. 
I have taken St. NicHotas for over two 
years, and I think it is great. I am 
very much interested in the League. I 
have a badge, and I think it 1s very 
pretty. A few girls here take Sr. 
NICHOLAS, eihenh I do not think any 
of them are members of the League. 
As we seldom get St. Nicnotas be- 
fore the 20th of the month, of course it 
is quite impossible for us to join in the 
competitions, but I take great pleasure 
in reading the letters of other members, 
and also the little stories and poems. I 
collect post-cards, and I have a collec- 
tion of over two hundred. It is a very 
eww collection, and most of mine are 

m Germany. If any of the League 
members would like to have any from 
Japan I would be very pleased to send 
them, as they have very pretty ones 
here. 

I must close now, as I am afraid my 
letter is getting too long. Wishing Sr. 
Nicuoras and the League a long and 
prosperous life, I remain 

Your sincere friend, 
ALicE MENDELSON. 


Other appreciative and interesting let- 
ters have ——T received from Agnes M. 
Smith, Howard T. Foulke, Otto Kurtz, 
Mrs. L. G. Baldwin, David M. Cheney, 
Virginia Evans Bartlett, Dorothy 
Warren, Grace Reynolds Douglas, Es- 
ther Hills, Elford Eddy, Edith Louise 
Brundage, Laura Van Keuren, Molly 
Lord, Beatrice (of Brazil), Adelaide 
Utter, Irene Kawin, Otto Freund, Char- 
lotte Harrison Tomlin, Marion Shove, 
Philip Beebe, Margaret G. Blaine, Lydia 
S. Griffin, Marguente Hope Ford, Ber 
tha Nudd, Ruth C. Hood, Florence 
Hoyte, Alice M. Gray, Marion C. 
Woodworth, Juanita Demorest, Edward 
Squibb Munro, Helen ohnston, Tessie 
McMechan, Mary A. Tracy, Frederica 
and Esther Perutz, Elsie Fisher Stein- 
heimer, Alice Porter Miller, Tina Gray, 
Bessie King, Mildred Gretchen Phillips, 
Katherine Shrubshell, Helen Smith, 
Besse Jenkins, Lyman W. Rogers, 
Freda Stafford, Ruth Allaire, Etta Mae 
Cramer, Mary F. Watkins, and Maude 
L. Hamilton. 
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CHAPTERS. 


Mucu pleasant entertainment and 
mutual benefit result from chapter or- 
ganization. Weekly meetings, at which 
recreation and mental culture are plea- 
santly and about equally divided, must 
in time result in great good to those 
who take part willingly and in the 
proper spirit. , 

Members and others forming chap- 
ters may have their buttons all come to- 
gether in one large envelope, postage 
paid, and as many buttons will be sent 
as desired for actual use. 

Chapter No. 33 sends an interesting 
report. It has eleven members now, 
and calls for nine more badges. When — 
any member has received honorary men- - 
tion five times for League work a small 
party is given in her honor. Meetings 
are held twice a month, and after a busi- 
ness session St. Nicnoas is read. If 
any contributions are ready, these are 
also read. Ini social meetings will 
also be held at the members’ homes at convenient times. No. 33 
was one of the early chapters, and it is gratifying to hear good news 
from it. Josephine Howes, 36 Marlboro an, Henn, New Hamp- 
shire, is now secretary. 

Another early chapter is No. 38, of which Maude R. Kraus, 155 
West Seventy-second Street, is secretary. She reports that they 
read a book at every meeting, and pay five cents a month dues. 
No. 38 has an excellent set of rules. 

No. 45, of Medicine Lodge, Kansas, Rachel Nixon, , has 
reorganized. It will meet Thursday evenings after school, and the 
members will take turns reading aloud, and then try to work the 
Sr. Nicwowas puzzles. 

No. gt has adopted for its motto the sentence from the League 
leaflet, ‘‘ He who enjoys life and liberty, knowing what they mean, 
cannot ay see others deprived of them.” Every member of 
the League will approve that selection, and echo the sentiment. 

0. 94 reports prosperity, and an average of twelve mem 

No. 103 has reorganized, and calls for four new badges. 

No. 167 reports reorganization, and eight new Ann amd 


AGE 13. 


NEW CHAPTERS. 


No. 203. Samuel Gould, President; thirty-three members. Ad- 
dress, 290 East Third Street, New York City. 

No. 204. ‘Canadian Chapter.” Jean MacTarish, President; 
V. M. MacEwen, Secretary; six members. Address, 76 Grosvenor 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 

No. 205. “Hickory Chapter.’’ Beulah Grafton, President; 
re — Secretary ; twenty-five members. Address, Hickory, 

lary , 

No. 206. M. W. Bissett, President; Emma Riffle, Secretary; 
twenty members. Address, Deep Valley, Pennsylvania. 

No. 207. Walter Hamilton, President; Roland Hudson, Secre- 














“a STUDY FROM LIFE.” BY ANNA SKIDMORE, AGE 11. 
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“ TAWNCHIE.”” BY MILDRED CURRAN SMITH, 
(SILVER BADGE.) 
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tary; nine members. Address, Box 230, 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin. *‘ We have so 
much fun at our meetings! We are 
oing to have refreshments each time. 
ou can’t imagine what fun we have.” 

No. 208. Frances Browne, President; 
Frank Damrosch, Jr., Secre’ ; exght 
members. Address, 181 West Seventy- 
fifth Street, New York City. 

No. 209. Edith Smith, President ; 
Ethel Cook, Secretary ; seven members. 
Address, 226 West Mulberry Street, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

No. 210. Dorothy Fisk, President ; 
Annie Fisk, Secretary; five members. 
Address, 112 West Seventh Street, 
Plainfield, New a. 

No. 211. “ Columbine Club.” Kath- 
arine Howard, President; Frances Hur- 
ford, Secretary; seven members. Ad- 
z dress, Glencoe, Illinois. 

- No. 212. ‘‘ Famous Three.” Isabel 
Stewart, President; three members. 
Address, Box 57, Bath, New York. 

No. 213. Paul Cobb, President; 
Natalie Cobb, Secretary; number of members not stated. Address, 
600 Equitable Building, Louisville, Kentucky. No. 213 owns a two- 
dollar magnifying-glass, and will devote much time to nature study. 

No. 214. Eunice Avery, President; Dorothy Belden, Secretary ; 
six members. Address, 184 Thompson Street, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. ‘‘ We are going to read St. NicHoas at our club, and 
also try in the competitions.” 

No. 215. Mary Golden, President; Lena Wildasin, Secretary ; 
thirty-three members. Address, University Station, Los Angeles, Cal. 

No. 216. W. Curtis, President; N. Middleton, Secretary ; eight 
members. Address, 615 laguna Street, San Francisco, California. 

















‘4 STUDY FROM LIFE.” BY TINA GRAY, AGE 16. 
(WINNER OF GOLD AND SILVER BADGES.) 


* We have a 
It can be hi 


ell which is not complete without a chapter number 
for many blocks, for we have eight loud-voiced boys.’ 

No. 217. ‘‘ Madison Chapter.” Edward McGill, Jr., President; 
Emery Pearce, retary; six members. Address, 2242 North 
Twentieth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

No. 218. Dorothy Wheelock, Secretary; five members. 
dress, 221 Palm Avenue, Riverside, California. 

No. 219. “ Junior Literary Club.” Arthur Fancher, President; 
Evelyn Otis, Secretary ; twelve members. Address, 228 Court Street, 
Bi med New York. 

©. 220. ‘* Washington Rock Chapter.” Six members. Ad- 
dress, 197 Watchung Avenue, North Plainfield, New Jersey. 

No. 221. ‘ Fuldonia Secunda Junior Naturalist Club.” K. Al- 


’ 


Ad- 


bert, President ; A. Behrens, Secretary ; thirty-six members. Address, 
130 East One Hundred and Tenth Street, 


ew York City. 
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“FROM LIFE.” 


BY LAURA JANORIN ALDRICH, AGE It. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


A ust of those whose work, though not used, has been found 


Louise Ring 

Isabel Cromwell Gaines 
Gertrude C. Lovell 
Henry Goldman 

Ellen Keliner 

Fannie Eugenie Saville 
Jessie Murray 

Walter H. Stahr 

Sarah E. Coursen 
Mildred Irving Scott 
Eva V. Compton 

Van Lear Woodward 
Mary Lewis 

Vance Ewing 

Emmie Hartung 
Frances Browne 
Constance Madeline Dewey 
Adelaide McMichael 
Mabel B. Clark 
Dorothy Vaughan Ritter 
Marguerite I. Willis 
Minnie Sweet 





[Aprit, 


Helen Perry 
—_ Nevin Pomeroy 
ary Dorothea Rich 
Harold William Hunt 
anet Weil 
the! L. Brundage 
Ida Crabbe 
Mason A. Freeman 
Frederic Earl Tracy 
Florence E. Moss 
Elise Paulin 
Jeanette C. Klauder 
Gertrude R. Stein 
Elien Dunwoody 
Henry D. Hammond 
Edith L. Jarvis 
Winifred Rapalje 
M. Esther Brainerd 
Gertrude Helen Schirmer 
Helen Madeleine Hogg 
Ernest G. Fifield 
Mamie Allen 


well worthy of honorable mention. 


VERSE. 


Thomas C. Morgan 
Russell Hayes Livermore 
Elsie Fuller 


Elizabeth Langworthy Alling 


Florence Foster 

ulia _— 

ean Overton Harris 
Gertrude Hilton Hatch 


I DRAWINGS. 


Rehinhold Palenski 


Edith Lambert 
Eleanor Whidden 
Harriet A. Ives 


Charlotte Farrington Babcock 


Edith C. Newby 

Helen Hersch 

Margaret Ramsey 

Mary Woodhull 
Edmund R. Maule 
Nannette F. Hamburger 
Greta Franzen 

Ethel Brand 

Florence Cochrane Turner 
Marjorie McIver 

Irma Herdegen 
Adelaide Skoog 

Clara Stocker 

Edith Keleher 

Lesley M. Storey 

Alma Jean Wing 


Leon Bonnell 
Sigmund G. Spaeth 
Leslie Leigh Ducros 
Alice Barber Potter 
-mma Drew 

Grace F. Maguire 
Margaret Kephart 
G. Theodore Kellner 
Ruth Helen Brierly 
Enza Alton Zeller 
Frida Semler 

Ethel Duffy 

Marie Ortmayer 
Irene Heath 

Mabel Ellis 

William Carey Hood 
Nanna Rea 
Margaret Love Steel 
S. R. Macveagh 
Josephine Hamline 


PROSE. 


Dorothy Russell 
Gertrude Fisher 

Edith Goodenough 
Curtis H. Nance 
Daisy Pitcher 
Winifred Dean 

David M. Cheney 
Alice Carey Dean 

E. Mabel Strang 
Eleanor L. Altemus 
Elizabeth Clark 
Florence Ross Elwell 
Grace Pearl Holloway 
H. Louise Chamberlain 
a yh Little 
Jenne G. Murdoc 
Margaret Metcalf 
Mary P. Parsons 
Birdie Aberle 

Harold S. Butman 
Dora Helen Hill 
Marguerite _ Child 
Elizabeth H. Warner 
Arthur E. Dunning 


Willard Ferris 
Carolyn D. Tompkins 
Ruth Ellinwood Frost 


Margaret C. C. Brooks 
Maude Hatch 

Hilda B. Morris 

Louis W. Balcom 
Madeleine R. McCormack 
Elsa Hildenbrand 
Ernest E. Prin 

Frances 1. 
Howard R. Patch 
Norman Darch 

Evelyn F. Ross 

Sarah Parker 

Jessie Metcalf 


Florence Rust 
Gwendolyn Hensley 
Marguerite Du Bois 
Grace M. Redney 
Irene Crisler 
Genivieve Taylor 
Elizabeth C. Porter 
S. Eliot Morison 
Gertrude Kaufmann 
Henrietta Strong 
Dorothy H. Sutphin 
Rachel Rhoades 


Sanford Tousey 
Edward C. Day 


hn M. Stuart Young 


ol 
rs B. Sizer 


B. 


A. Young 


|| Isabel White 





“WHO WHISTLED ?” 


Elizabeth Norton 
Valentine Ketcham 
Ruth Osgood 
Gladys G. Hildreth 
Edith C. Spofford 
Elizabeth Anderson 
Samuel Davis Otis 
Elizabeth Otis 








Lire.” 
LONGYEAR, AGE 15. 


“a STUDY 





BY HELEN McGRAW 








Ruth B. Hand 
Catherine Thistle 
Robert E. Jones 
Gertrude E. Knox 
Alice M. Crane 
Edith Sherwood 
Melton R. Owen 


BY W. M. LAUGHLIN, AGE 16. 


Theodora Kimball 
D. Murray Worthington 
Eddie L. Kastler 
Ruth Felt 
Dorothy Hyde 
Martha Washburn 
Donald Gilbert 
Hilda Warren 
Anabel Hays 
Mack Hays 
William S. Hoyt 
David Mason 
U. Sutton Nelthorpe 
C. W. Hibbard 
Marguerite Rogers 
Goodwin Hobbs 
Bessie Barnes 
Lucille A. Dutton 
Vieva Marie Fisher 
= Ellis Fisher, Jr. 
iola Packenham 
Donald Prather 
ohn Paul Jones 
fary Selina Tebault 
Helen Emerson Child 
Cicely Mary Biddle 
Hugh Shields 
W. Gilbert Sherman 
Mary Sweeney 
Helen de Veer 
Morrow Wayne Palmer 
Mabel Miller Johns 
—, McKell, Jr. 
omaine Hoit 
Laurence Simmonds 
Norman Shepard 











1901] 











Lida O’ Bannon 
S. A. Mathewson 
Edith G. Daggett 
Eleanor Hollis Murdock 
Philip Little 
i D. Whiting 

illa Lorschbaugh 
Thomas Casilear Cole 
Marion Nickell 
Hilda Pratt 
Theodore Woolman 
Phoebe Wilkenson 
Helmer Bryn 
Nelda Fisher 
Sarah Marshall 
Hadleigh Marsh 
Rudolph Nelson Miller 
John Archie Burchell 
Anna M. Jeffries 
Charlotte Lewis Phelps 
Harold R. Maule 
Julia Chapin 
Elizabeth Halsey 
Elaine Flitner 
Margery Plimpton 
Marguerite E. Gale 
Leshe F. Snow 
Carl Wetzel 
Delos R. Ashley 
Marguerite Sampter 
Mary E. Klauder 


Woodruff W. Halsey 

Francis R. Taylor 

Samuel M. Janney, Jr. 

Theodore Pratt 

T. Charlton Henry 

Frank Turnbull 

Grace Jones 

Roland P. Carr 

Will Patterson 

Florence Davis 

J. Harry Stothoff 

Clark Hulings 

Thaxter D. Hazen 

Lawrence K. Lunt 

Helen A. Clay 

Charles T. Sweeney 

Anna Russell 

Samuel G. Artingstall 

George Allen 

Cheyney Stevens Wilson 

ames Gamble Reighard 

Iden B. Rau 

M. Wilkie Gilholm 

Edith Romaine 

Floyd Godfrey 

Allan Battle 

Leanore K. Schiff 

Willard B. Jefferson 

Andrew J. Whinery 

Pleasants Pennington 

Breta Childs 

Frank Damrosch, Jr. 

Charles S. Smith 

Edgar Crosland 

F. B. Rives 

Carrie Kennedy 

Mary W. Clapp 


Asa B. Dimond 
Wesley Fisher 
Pleasaunce Baker 
Helen H. Crandell 
Holman I. Pearl 
Florence Hoyte 
Tom McCall 
Helen L. Cochrane 
Miles Greenleaf 
H. M. Humason 
Eltah J. Vince 
Ernst Boas 
Marion Jones 
Allan Hunter, Jr. 
Russell Daly 
Adelaide Skoog 
Arnold Lahee 
Irvin C. Elmer 
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‘FROM LIFE.” BY KATHERINE D. FARWELL, AGE It. 


Helen Johnston 
Phoebe Ropes 
Harold Waldo 

Lucy G. Phillips 
Orlo A. Bartholomew 
Mayberry Smith 
Sara E. Phili 
Elizabeth R. Scott 
Beth Howard 


Louis May 


Helen Hawley 


Helen B. Sharp 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Francis Cary Talcott 
Lulu Adams 

















PUZZLES. 





BY EUNICE SAYRE WOOD, AGE 7. 


Marguerite Kolb 
Bernice A. Chapman 

M. R. Brown 

Lucille Sledge Campbell 
Harold V. Smith 

S. Kendall Bushnell 
Charles R. Selkirk 


oy Lindsay 

. Walter Karsner 
Janet Boyd Merrill 
wre H. Howes 

obert W. Wilson 


“FROM LIFE.” BY ANN KRESS, AGE 10. 











PRIZE COMPETITION No. 19. 


THE St. Nicholas League awards gold and silver 
badges each month for the best poems, stories, draw- 
ings, photographs, puzzles, 
and puzzle-answers. 

A SPECIAL CASH PRIZE, 
To any League member 
who during the first year 
has won a gold badge for 
- of the above-named 
achievements, and _ shall 
again win first place, a 
ee cash prise of five dollars 
will be awarded, instead of 
another gold badge. 

Competition No. 19 will close April 20. The award 
will be announced and prize contributions published 
in Sr. NicHoras for July. 

Verse. To contain not 
more than twenty-four lines, 
and may be illustrated, if de- 

e sired, with not more than two 
drawings or photographs by 
the author. Subject must 
contain the word “celebra- 
tion.” 

Prose. Story, article, or 
play of not more than four 
hundred words. It may be 
illustrated, if desired, with 
not more than two drawings 
or photographs by the author. 
Subject, “ One July Day.” 

PHOTOGRAPH. Any size, 
mounted or unmounted, but 
— no blue prints. Subject, 
“When Spring Comes.’”’ May 
be interior or exterior, with 
or without figures. 

DRAWING. India ink, very 
black writing-ink, or wash 














“FROM LIFE.” BY PAUL H. wit- (not color). Subject, “ My 


KINSON, AGE 5. Animal Friends.” May be 
interior or exterior. 

Puzz_e. Any sort, the answer to contain some word 
relating to July. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. Best, neatest, and most complete 
set of answers to puzzles in this issue of St. NICHOLAS. 

WILD-ANIMAL OR BIRD PHOTOGRAPH. To encour- 
age the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun. 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird, taken 
in its natural a, First Prize, five dollars and League 
gold badge. Second Prize, three dollars and League 
gold badge. Third Prize, League gold badge. 


RULES. 


EVERY contribution of whatever kind must bear the 
name, age, and address of the sender, and be indorsed 
as “ original”’ by parent, teacher, or guardian, who must 
be convinced beyond doubt that the contribution is not 
copied, but wholly the work of the sender. If prose, 
the number of words should also be added. hese 
things must not be on a separate sheet, but on the con- 
tribution itself—if a mannu- 
script, on the upper margin; 
if a picture, on the margin or 
back. Write or draw on ome 
side of the paper only. 

Address all communica- 
tions: 

THE St. NICHOLAS LEAGUE, 
Union Square, 
New York City. 












WILL Miss Eva McKinney, who wrote to the Letter- 
box about “ girls’ camps,” be kind enough to send her 
address ? 


SAPPORO, JAPAN. 

Dear St. NicHoLas: I wish you a happy and suc- 
cessful New Year. I want to tell you about the Jape- 
nese way of counting age. When a Japanese baby is 
born it is one year old then and there —just as the first 
day of the year is January 1, not January o. It 
becomes two years old on the next December 3!st at 
supper-time, and after that every New Year’s eve at sup- 
per-time is the time when one year is added to the age 
of a Japanese. Therefore the Japanese children do not 
care about their birthdays, and do not receive presents. 
Indeed, most Japanese don’t know when their birthdays 
are. New Year’s is a very important day with the Japa- 
nese. On it they give and receive presents freely. 

I wish to call your attention to the piece in the No- 
vember number of St. NICHOLAS on “ The Japanese ‘ Yo- 
shien.’” In the first place, “ Yoshien” is a mistake for 
“Yochien.” In the second , Japanese nursemaids are 
never called “amah ” by Japanese children. The most 
common way among Japanese children is to call the nurse- 
maid’s first name, or rather last, for the Japanese write 
and speak a person’s family name before his given 
name. In the third place, “ Ban ”? (lunch) is a mistake 
for “bento.” There are many other things about the 
piece that we do not see in the interior, but as I have 
not been in many kindergartens in Japan, nor looked 
into the contents of the children’s lunch-boxes, of course 
I cannot and must not say they are wrong. 

Your interested reader, 
PauL ROWLAND. 
CHEVY CHASE, MD. 

Dear St. NicHotas: I goto a French school here 
(it is not a school-house, because it is the “ Chevy Chase 
Inn” in summer). 

One summer a little boy left his goat there, and of 
course we children had great fun with it. It used to 
come up on the porch and “ butt’ any one it could, and 
one day it “butted” the music-teacher, and she cried: 
“ Aidez moi!” and hit at the goat with her umbrella, 
and the goat hit at her dress. 

As it is a girls’ school, it seems funny, but there is one 
boy there, and of course we all pet him very much. 

I remain your interested reader, 
EsTHER P. DENNY (only child). 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: I am an American girl thirteen 


years old. I have taken you for about four years. I 
want to ask you if you can account for the extreme dis- 
like, not to say hatred, of England existing in most 
American school-girls. 


On the subject of the Boer war, for instance, nine girls 
out of ten will tell you they are on the Boer side, and yet 
they know (for the most part) nothing about it. 

hey have neither read the newspapers nor any 
good books upon the subject. One should read 
several good books before adopting any opinion. It 
is not sympathy for the Boers that makes the children 
hate England, for before the Boer war they were just the 
same. In this war there is much wrong on both sides, 
but I believe the English are fighting the good fight. I 
have named my new wheel after the ane South African 
town of Ladysmith. ; 

Of course some children must have a good right to 
their opinion, but I have never met any. The usual 
answer to a question as to why they are for the Boers is 
this: “ Because they are right.” “How do you know 
they are right?” “Because they are. England is an 
old greedy thing.” “Have you read any books about 
ge” 6S h, no! that ’s too much trouble.” 

I hope that you will print this letter, for if I have ex- 
pressed myself rightly it may cause some of the boys 
and girls who have no good reasons for their opinion to 
think more seriously on the subject than they have 
hitherto done, and form a vea/ opinion for one faction 
or the other that will be of real value to them. 

Hoping that my letter may accomplish its mission, I 
remain Yours sincerely, 

IsABEL ORMISTON. 
OcALA, FLA. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: I am writing, although I am 
not a regular subscriber to you and usually read you at 
our library. I live six miles from Silver Springs, 
which if not well known up North is famous all over 
Florida. My father owns a small railroad which runs 
from Ocala to Silver Springs. This spring is the 
source of the Ocklawaha River and is surrounded by a 
tangled cypress swamp. The cypress ‘‘ knees,” or 
roots, make pretty ferneries. Silver Springs is believed 
by a great many people to be the ‘‘ Fountain of Youth”’ 
for which De Soto vainly searched. The bed of the 
spring is silvery, and shines in the sun. The spring 
would be called a lake anywhere else except in a country 
where waterways are as numerous as trees. 

The “‘ Parlor ” is at the bottom, and two silvery chairs 
are clearly defined. The ‘‘ Indian Maiden” and the 
‘* Bottomless Pit” are quite wonderful. I am quite 
sure that tourists forget neither the Ocklawaha nor Silver 
Springs. I am very much interested in the League, 
and read all the letters. I am also very much inter- 
ested in all the old Seminole legends of Florida. I 
think Mr. John Bennett a splendid author, and I have 
‘* Master Skylark”’ in book form. Wishing you many 
long, prosperous years, 

Yours very sincerely, 
FRANCES ANDERSON. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MARCH NUMBER. 


A LaByrRintH oF Letrers. Begin at the letter indicated in the IttustRATED CENTRAL Acrostic. St. Patrick’s Day. 1. 
diagram, and spell the following words: geography, history, arith. Casks. 2. Dates. 3. Cupid. 4. Slate. 5. Mitre. 6. Berry. 7 
metic, grammar, spelling, physiology, algebra, rhetoric, wing, Blind. 8. Locks. 9. Baker. ro. Masks. 11. Candy. 12. Trae. 
music, botany. 13. Dryad. d 

Emseppep Square. I. 1. Roll. 2. Oboe. 3. Lone. 4. Leer. 
II. x. Shad. 2. Hare. 3. Arow. 4. News. III. 1. Near. 2. 
Fyne. 3. Anna. 4. Ream. IV. 1. Bran. 2. Rare. 3. Arts. 
4. Nest. V. 1. Name. 2. Amid. 3. Mite. 4. Eden. 


Cuarave. Verge, ill. Virgil. 
NuMeErIcat ENIGMA. 


Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom t« humble that he knows no more. 














Cuarave. I. V. Ivy. Draconat. School. Cross-words: 1. Sailor. 2. Scanty. 3 
Adhere. 4. Accost. 5. Custom. 6. Morsel. 


SHAKSPERIAN NuMERICAL ENIGMA. m 
x . ; ConcEALED Worpb-sQuARE. 1. Slot. 2. Lame. 3. Omen. 4. 
With apricots and dewberries, Tent. 


Wem purple grapes, grene Sgn, ond eau - Dovusige Acrostic. Primals, Schools; finals, Lessons. Cross- 


Worp-square. 1. Smart. 2. Mater. 3. Atone. 4. Rents. words: 1. Soul. 2. Cite. 3. Hems. 4. Odes. 5. Ohio. 6. 
5. Tress. Loan. 7. Seas. 


To our Puzzters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 15th of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicuoras Riddle-box, care of Tue Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 

ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuZZzLEs IN THE JANUARY NuMBER were received, before January 15th, from ‘‘ The T’s”’— Eleanor R. 
McClees — Elsie Fisher Steinheimer— Louise Atkinson — Addison Ballard Blake—R. F. Gowen — Alliland Adi— ‘‘ Keys and Co.”— 
Bertha B. Janney — Tessie McMechan — Walter E. Roberts. 

ANSWERS TO PuzzLEs IN THE JANUARY NuMBER were received, before January 15th, from Paul Rosenwasser, 1 — Kate Meehan, 
1— Gladys E. Warner, 2— Marguerite Beaman, 1 — Rindel Beaman, 2— E. C. Atwood, 1 — Loretto J. Moore, 4 — Florence Foster, 1 
— Elsie M. Wheelock, 1 — R. E. Smith, 1 — Helen C. Perrly 1 — Philip Frederick, r — Helen Summers, 1 — Margaret McKenney, 1 — 
Robert Laney, 1 — James L. Whyte, rx — John H. Woolverton, 1 — Dorothy W. Hurry, 1 — Emma G. Dickerson, t— Fannie Murrell, 1 
— Joseph L. Ernst, 1— Joe Carlada, 8 — Isabella Frazier, 1 —Clarence H. Bogart, 1 — “‘ Annabel Lea,” 1— Lillian MacMillan, 1— 
1 hapin, 1 — Hilda Hughes, 1 — Winifred Baker, 1 — Elizabeth Duncan, 1 — Edward T. Pratt, 1 — Erlenkotter and Co., 5 — Walter 

er, r— Willie Naseth, :— No Name, St. Joseph, Michigan, 7— Winifred Black, 1— Athole Black, 2— Agnes R. Lane, 1— Katharine 


M. Clement, — a Clancey, 8 — Hildegarde Soa Dotsey and Adsie, 4— Willie Taggart, 1 — Lowell Walcott, 4— Marion S. 
i 


Comly, 6— C! ie C. Atherton, 3 — Mortimer Sayre, 8— Honora P. Russell, 5 — Betty and “‘ The Bird,” 6— Edith V. Gardner, 4— 
Courtland Kelsey, 3 — Kathrine Forbes Liddell, 8 — Gladys Hilliard, 1 — Alice Crane, 1 — Hilda Rose Carson, 8 — Helen Osborne Har- 
ris, 8— Chester Munroe, 1 — Marion Blanche Bagley, 1 — Sarah A. Howell, 7 — M. R. Bradbury, 1. 


NOVEL ACROSTIC. dictionary. My 10-33-3-13-16-45-18 is the first name of 
ss the greatest English poet. My 15-5-27-21-41-9 is a town 
; : in England, famous for its abbey, which was founded in the 
seventh century. My 37-32-26-34-22-35-25 was a great 
Elizabethan poet; my 12-44-39 was “a lovely ladie,” the 
rsonification of truth, which this author wrote about. 
Y 31-24-19-13 is the name of one who wrote several 
wee books of the Bible. My 4-30-28-21-40 is the author of 
many familiar hymns. ANNA H. TAYLOR. 
CROsS-WORDS: 1. A domestic animal. 2. A com- 
mon substance. 3. A large ball. 4. To pursue. 5. RIDDLE. 
Course. 6. A carpenter’s tool. 7. A conjunction. Lonc with ardor men have sought me, 
From 1 to 2 and from 3 to 4 name two statesmen who Risking life and losing health ; 
were opponents. None have found me; some have thought me 
LEONARD A. WATSON (League Member). Worth expending all their wealth, 
Yet each bears me — you will smile — 
On his shoulders all the while. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. Th h livi both Gund 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) Tosi 0 as noc Saas Gee 
I aM composed of forty-nine letters, and form a quo- Wrangling groups are oft around me, 
tation from Byron. Fraud and malice, deeds unfair ; 
My 47-6-43-14-20-38-11-25-46-29 was a great t of Yet some women — you will smile — 
nature, and my I-32-43-48-2 is the month in which he Long to go there all the while. 
was born. My 7-42-23-17-36-8-49 was the compiler of a M. E. FLOYD. 
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ILLUSTRATED DOU BLE ACROSTIC. 


WHEN the twelve objects here shown have been rightly 
guessed, and written one below another, the initials and 
finals, when read in connection, will form a familiar prov- 
erb which is only hinted at in the central picture. The 
cross-words are of unequal length. 

Designed by ADDISON B. BLAKE. 
(League Member.) 


CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE. 
(One word is concealed in each couplet.) 


. MICAJAH BRACED arose in haste 
And tied a rope around his waist. 


N 


. “’T is plain,” said he, “as eyes can see, 
That I must climb the chestnut-tree. 


3. “A chestnut broil will lighten toil, 
And if my flask sull holds some oil, 


4. “171i mix and stir a chestnut bur 
In a Yorkshire stew for supper, sir.” 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


CENTRAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(Gold Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When these have been rightly guessed, the 
central letters, properly transposed, will spell a word 
meaning “ happiness.” 

CROSS-WORDS: I. Pain. 2. A standard of perfection. 
3. A fence of bushes. 4. Insanity. 5. A kind of tea. 
6. A product of the pine-tree. 7. A diving marine bird. 
8. Robust. 9. A fixed class in society. 10. A certain 
quantity of yarn. To revolt. 

MARGARET PAYSON. 


CHARADE. 


GIRLs are often called i 

An error though it be 
My Zast, in quick, recurring sound, 
Tells of many a faithful round 

Which those who watch may see. 
My whole is so obscure, ’t is vain 
To seek to make its meaning plain. 

ANNA M. PRATT, 


BEHEADINGS. 
(Silver Badge, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


1. BEHEAD to baffle, and leave an inflammable sub- 

stance. 2. Behead to consume, and leave a preposition. 
. Behead reluctant, and leave a solemn promise. 4. 

ead one who lives on an island, and leave to defame. 


5. Behead outer garments, and leave food for horses. 6. 
Behead fanciful, and leave to distribute. 7. Behead to 
pound, and leave a protuberance. 8. Behead a small 
boat, and leave an instrument for piercing small holes. 
The beheaded letters, read in the order here given, 
will spell happiness. DONALD PAYSON. 


PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


ALL the words described contain the same number of 
letters. When these are rightly guessed, and written 
one below another, the initials will spell a word mean- 
ing “ happiness.”” 

CROosS-WORDS: 1. An annual church festival. 2. 
To observe. 3. A dense thicket of trees and vines. 4. 
A juicy fruit. 5. At a distance, but within view. 6. A 
division of time. 7. A number. 8, A kind of spice. 
g. A bird noted for the sweetness of its son 

HENRIETTA F, FREEMAN (League Bisaten). 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


xs ee 


eas. 
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I. 1. To repeat in sound. 2. Part ofthe face. 3. A 
natural elevation of land. 4. Sole. 
II. 1. A university. 2. Surface. 
king. 4. To acquire by labor. 
III. 1. A small cut. 2. Anisland. 3. Atribe. 4. 
A county of England. 
F. B. RIVES (League Member). 


3- An unfortunate 


RHYMED ANAGRAMS. 


WHEN the word omitted from the first line has been 
rightly guessed, the six letters which form it may be re- 
arranged so as to form words for all the other omissions. 


The man who « « « *« * « for a dinner 
Should place a + * * * + * at hand; 
And while he « * « * * *« the menu, 
The fruits in its * * * * * * may stand. 
But if thou « * * * * « for style, 
And wish all the plate * * * * * * 
While thou « * * * * * for many a mile 
The fashion + * * * +* * at last. 
Now, if any words are omitted, 
Neglect not the * * « « * # to use; 
Nine words from six letters are fashioned — 
To study them do not refuse. 

ANNA B. SEWARD. 
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